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Bilingual Quebec 
agrees on Coca-Cola 














In Quebec, some say “Have a Coke”... 
and some say ‘“‘Prenez un Coca-Cola.” Both 
are friendly invitations to pause and be 
refreshed. Throughout the empire to the 
north, Coca-Cola is a popular favorite 
summer and winter. But then Coca-Cola 

is favored everywhere by those who agree 
that thirst knows no season... that 
refreshment is welcome around the clock 
and around the calendar. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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PAST PRESIDENT 
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Calendar of Events 
Feb. 8—Southern WEA, Madison 
Feb. 9-14—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Boston 
Feb. 16-20—National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Cincin- 
nati 





Feb. 23-27—American Association of 
School Administrators, St. Louis 
Apr. 4—Northeastern WEA, Oshkosh | 
June 30-July 3—NEA, Detroit 
Nov. 6-8—WEA, Milwaukee ~ 
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The Cover 


Jt’s Christmas. 
For this season 
and forthe New Year, 
the WEA Officers 
and Staff wish to each 
and all the best 
in health, Happiness, 
and success. 
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Se Ra aoa oe : 
America’s steel mills are working night and day— 
* turning out record tonnages of steel for defense and 
for civilian goods. And it takes one ton of coal to 
make each ton of steel produced! 


America’s production lines are doing a double job 
these days—producing for defense, and for the home, 


too. It takes a lot of electric power and a lot of steel to 
make both planes and automobiles, tanks and re- 
frigerators. And it all takes tremendous amounts of 
America’s most valuable natural resource—coal! 

Having plenty of coal becomes more vital than ever 
in a defense economy—for coal enters into just about 
every single thing America produces. And coal itself, 
through chemistry, is the basic raw material for over 
200,000 useful products—everything from aspirin to 
paint. 

America has plenty of coal to meet these needs— 
enough to last for centuries. And to supply this coal 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
~ Washington, D. C. 


the railroads’ locomotives are fueled: with coal. 





For national defense, for peacetime 
progress... America counts on coal! 


1 America’s giant A-bomb carrier, the B-36, weighs 
* 180 tons. It takes 200 tons of coal to make the steel 
and aluminum in each of these great planes. 









Dependable rail transportation keeps the nation § 
moving forward, and to keep the railroads moving % 
takes over 60 million tons of coal a year. Over half 






. 






economically and dependably, America has the world’s 
most productive and efficient coal industry. America’s 
coal mines are so highly mechanized that the output 
of the miner per-man-day has risen 32% since 1939—one 
of the greatest efficiency gains in all American industry. 

The nation can count on coal—right now—and for 
the future! 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
includes special materials for the teacher, with 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S:A. 
Coal Map. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 





Street—~— 
City—— 


Position 





—_Lone——State—__—— 
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Let’s: Get Working Mad ! 


That’s What I Say! 


Ruth H. Wagner 


Assistant Editor, Midland Schools 
Iowa State Education Association 


HIS is about “The Miracle 
of America”—and John Wil- 
liams. 

A happy, hard-working man— 
that’s John. He likes his job, he 
loves his family, and he isn’t a 
bit worried about whether he’s 
getting his share of the wealth 
and goods of the community. He 
seems pretty sure he’s getting a 
fair shake. 

Funny thing, how John and I 
got started talking about “The 
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Miracle of America.” It began 
when he sat down beside me on 
the bus one morning—and I 
shared my morning newspaper 
with him. 

As soon as he turned to one of 
the inside pages, an eye-stopping 
quarter-page ad caught his eye. 
It was a picture of Uncle Sam in 
a three-foot stride, an appeal in 
behalf of greater productivity, 
with the punch-line, “It’s time we 
got working mad!” I could see 


that John was especially inter- 
ested in the fact that the ad had 
been sponsored by the Pioneer 
Plow Company—the plant where 
he has been working for nearly 
ten years. And in the lower left- 
hand corner was the signature of 
the Advertising Council the 
crossed pen and sword whose 
meaning (“The pen is mightier 
than the sword”) you could 
scarcely miss. 

Now John is very inquisitive 
when it comes to public affairs. 
So, after a moment or two he 
grabbed the ball in the conversa- 
tion and had made about a ten- 
yard dash before I could get a 
word in edgewise. 


The Ad Council 


“Say, did you notice this ad?” 
he said. “My company’s sponsor- 
ing it, but I see it has another 
signature, the Advertising Coun- 
cil. What kind of an outfit is 
that?” 

Now I’m a high school teacher 
and a past president of our local 
teachers association. I had worked 
directly with the Ad Council dur- 
ing the Better Schools Campaign 
a couple of years ago. (Remem- 
ber the slogan “Our Teachers 
Mold Our Nation’s Future’) 

So I went ahead and told him 
about the Ad Council—that it was 
an organization of advertisers, 
advertising agencies, and adver- 
tising media representatives; and 
that they were conducting a num- 
ber of “peacetime” campaigns 
which, to put it simply, are aimed 
at the preservation of our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

I told him that the pattern for 
the Council was firmly molded 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, when 
it was created as the War Ad- 
vertising Council. All thru the 
war, it fought with its own spe- 
cial ammunition — words, type, 
paper, artists’ drawings, punch- 
lines, and not a little midnight 
oil—tackling the tough “home 
front” job of advertising War 
Bonds, Food Conservation, Scrap 
and Paper Salvage, and over 100 
other projects. 

These big-league advertisers, I 
pointed out, actually compete 
with each other five days of the’ 
week; and then on the sixth they 
sit down together simply as 
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American citizens—to pool their 
talents in the interests of our na- 
tional strength and a free world. 
That, of course, is also a typically 
American thing to do. 

It all boils down to this, I ex- 
plained. Freedom isn’t free, as 
we all know. The Council has the 
know-how to advertise this sys- 
tem that has made us the world’s 
most fortunate people. So instead 
of hiding its light under a bushel 
or storing it in Fort Knox, it 
keeps nudging us—on radio and 
television, on billboards and car 
cards, in magazines and news- 
papers—to remind us not to re- 
lax or “let down” on our produc- 
tion. 


Power to Correct 


At war’s end, the Council sim- 
ply kept its pencils sharp, its fin- 
ger on our national pulse—and its 
eye on Soviet Russia. And it has 
built up a great reservoir of pub- 
lic confidence in the sincerity of 
its motives, and in its integrity. 

Then I pointed out the car 
cards along the sides of the bus, 
which also bore the Council’s sig- 
nature. There were four that 
morning. The first was their cur- 
rent slogan in the Better Schools 
Campaign: “Better Schools Build 
a Stronger America!;” another, 
“Take Your Problems to Church 
This Week—Millions Leave Them 
There;” a third, “Hold it down 
INFLATION ;” and the last, 
“There’s BOND Between Us.” 
Actually, these, as well as the 
campaign in behalf of the Amer- 
ican economic system were only 
a few of a dozen or more of the 
Council’s 1951-52 campaigns — 
CARE, Our American Heritage, 
United Nations Day, Red Cross, 
and many others. The particular 
ad which had caught John’s eye 
had been designed by one of the 
Council’s member agencies, and 
furnished free of charge as a pub- 
lic service. The space has been 
paid for by the Pioneer Plow 
Company, also as a public service. 
I added, however, that many of 
these ads were published by the 
newspapers themselves. 

“Well, I’m certainly glad to 
know that somebody’s working on 
these things,” John commented. 
“This ad hits the nail right on 
the head. That’s what I’ve been 
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saying right along—we can’t let 
down now. We need to step up 
our production, both of war ma- 
terials and civilian goods.” 
“Then I think you’ll like this 
booklet the Advertising Council’s 
putting out. It’s called, ‘The Mir- 
acle of America,’” I said, as I 
pulled a copy out of my pocket. 
“Tt tells about our free American 
system and how it grew, and how 
it can meet today’s needs.” 
John read it thru during the 
next five minutes and didn’t miss 
a word. And it was easy to see 
what struck him most. It was the 
page that began “Freedom and 
Security Go Together!” compar- 








“The Miracle of America”’— 
a 20-page illustrated booklet 
which presents a simple unbiased 
history of the American economic 
system—is available free to 
teachers and schools in quanti- 
ties up to 100 copies. 

Already, nearly a half million 
copies have been distributed to 
educators here and abroad. Sur- 
prisingly enough, the _ booklet 
which was originally intended 
for young readers, has been or- 
dered in large numbers by col- 
leges, universities, and normal 
schools. Many of the requests 
have come from economic educa- 
tion workshops. 

Copies of “The Miracle of 
America” are available from: 
The Advertising Council, Dept. 
TJ, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York 39, N. Y. 




















ing our standard of living with 
that of 28 other leading coun- 
tries. It showed, for example, that 
our living standards are not only 
the highest in the world, but ten 
times higher than those of the 
Soviet Union; that our John 
makes more, has more, and en- 
joys more than any other citizen 
under any other system in the 
world; and that because of ‘The 
Miracle of America’ — freedom 
plus productivity —“Our Johns 
produce and distribute better 
goods for every hour of work 
than is done in any other nation. 

“IT hope you won’t mind my 
borrowing this booklet for a day 
or two—” he began. 

“Never mind, John,” I laughed, 
“it’s a poor day when I don’t 
have a copy borrowed, begged, or 
stolen. We have a few extra cop- 


ies at school. My students are us- 
ing it in our class in Govern- 
ment.” 


“Okay, then, this one goes to 
our company president,” said 
John. “I think we should get a 
copy for everyone at the plant; 
and since the boss was willing to 
contribute the ad, I don’t think 
he’ll mind ordering a few thou- 
sand copies.” 


John’s a mighty clear thinker 
—and he thinks ‘wide’ too. So 
we talked frankly then about the 
weaknesses of our American sys- 
tem—how it has been nip and 
tuck plenty of times because of 
the injustices and inequalities 
that crop out now and then. 
Prices fluctuate. Dat ole debbil, 
inflation, seems always to be just 
around the corner. There’s some 
unemployment. 

John said that since the war, 
he’d wanted to remodel his home. 
So now his place and the White 
House were getting spruced up 
a bit. But I could see that a roof 
over his head hadn’t blinded him 
to the plight of some of his fel- 
lowmen. He talked about the pov- 
erty in our community, and we 
both admitted that there were 
plenty of problems still to be 
solved. 


Reservoir of Confidence 


But we couldn’t get away from 
the fact that our system, with all 
its faults, had brought the great- 
est good to the greatest number. 
And that within its framework 
there was one factor more im- 
portant than any other —the 
means of changing it and the 
power of correcting and elimi- 
nating its flaws. 

“Well,” John said as he rose to 
leave the bus, “it’s been nice see- 
ing you—and I must say, you’ve 
given me a lot to think about.” 

John slipped the copy of “Mir- 
acle of America” in his pocket. 
Then he glanced down at the ad 
that was still face up on my lap. 

He pointed to Uncle Sam, 
striding off on the double-quick. 

“That’s what I say! This is no 
time to relax. We’ve got to pro- 
duce more, and we’ve also got to 
preserve the system itself—the 
American way of life. It’s time 
we got working mad!” 
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. . awareness of individual differences .. . 


LMWOOD, Wisconsin, is a 

rural community with a pop- 
ulation of 900 situated about 30 
miles from the western border of 
Wisconsin. Off the main high- 
ways and without any large in- 
dustry, the town is the shopping 
and service center for the sur- 
rounding community. Although 
small, the community is progres- 
sive and enterprising, and com- 
munity spirit is high. Most of the 
community life centers around 
the school and the residents are 
loyal supporters of the school 
system. A new addition has just 
been built to take care of the in- 
creasing needs of the system. The 
high school has an enrollment of 
125 and the grades approximately 
200, most of whom come by bus. 


make a greater contribution to 
the educational growth and well 
being of its students. The litera- 
ture had many articles which 
stressed an organized guidance 
program as an essential part of 
improving school services, but all 
seemed to consider the program 
as it applied to large school sys- 
tems. Being a small school cannot 
be considered a legitimate reason 
for avoiding its responsibility to 
the students. In fact, a small 
school has inherent advantages 
over the larger school. Since there 
are fewer students, the faculty 
has the opportunity to know them 
better and, inversely, the students 
know their teachers better both 
in and out of school. The small 
school is usually the center of 


The teachers at Elmwood, Wisconsin, saw the needs for 


an inservice program in guidance. With the 


cooperation of the Wisconsin State College, River 


Falls, plans were made and developed 


which proved most successful. 


The school and community can 
easily be considered typical of 
small schools and communities in 
Wisconsin and possibly the na- 
tion in all respects but one—they 
were not satisfied with the status 
quo. 

At faculty meetings at the be- 
ginning of the school year many 
questions were brought up for 
discussion, foremost among them 
being the question of how the fac- 
ulty and administration could 
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community activity and thus the 
community may be of help to the 
program. A small group of teach- 
ers can usually function together 
better than a larger one. Since 
guidance needs the wholehearted 
support of every member of the 
faculty in order to be successful, 
this is decidedly an advantage. As 
a rule, the smaller school does not 
often encounter the extreme 
problem of maladjustment found 
in large schools. Therefore, more 


An Inservice Program 
Brings Results 


* 


B. J. Rozehnal 


Dean of Men 
Wisconsin State College 


River Falls 


* 


attention could be placed where it 
really belonged, on the normal 
student and his problems. 


Faculty Accepts Plan 

Having discovered that being 
a small school was not such a 
great disadvantage the faculty 
decided that perhaps with the 
help of resource persons who 
were specialists in various phases 
of guidance they could form 
an inservice training program 
which would guide them in set- 
ting up the program. This plan 
was unanimously accepted by the 
faculty. How could this faculty 
incorporate a program tailor- 
made to fit its school? How could 
teachers who had no claim to be- 
ing experts obtain the necessary 
techniques and learn the support- 
ing philosophy to do a good job 
for their students? It was decided 
that the neighboring college 
might be able to provide resource 
people for help. 

With this first step taken, Le- 
Roy Jensen, the principal, con- 
sulted with the Chairman of the 
Professional Division of Wiscon- 
sin State College, River Falls, as 
to the possibility of securing aid 
from the college in conducting an 
inservice program. The college 
was willing and the initial meet- 
ing was scheduled. The college 
faculty, realizing that to set up 
a traditional class in guidance 
would not be the most effective 
means of stimulating the accept- 
ance of a guidance program, sent 
a group of faculty members to 
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the first meeting for the purpose 
of discussing the needs of the 
Elmwood School System and the 
areas in which most effective 
work could be done. The natural 
decision was to start from the ex- 
isting program rather than to in- 
stall a complete new program. 


Procedure for Meetings 


Meetings were scheduled for 
alternate Thursday evenings 
from 7:00 to 10:00, and it was 
decided that there would be two 
or three of the college faculty 
members present at each meeting. 
Meetings were to be of the dis- 
cussion type to center around 
problems of individual students 
or classes at Elmwood School. In 
discussing some of the basic as- 
sumptions of the interpretations 
of the various tests given to: stu- 
dents, it was decided that perhaps 
several of the sessions could be 
devoted to demonstrations of the 
administration and interpretation 
of various tests. Several of the 
faculty made use of demonstrated 
tests in their own classes, and the 
usual testing program conducted 
thru the Universty of Wisconsin 
was adopted. This included the 
use of the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Test. A great deal of dis- 
cussion centered around those 
areas of guidance which are 
within the capabilities of each 
classroom teacher. Since guidance 
stems from a personal contact be- 
tween the teacher and a pupil, the 
classroom teacher is in the best 
position to do an effective job. 
A well-rounded bibliography was 
set up for the teachers, and this 
evolved into the establishment of 
a professional library for the fac- 
ulty as well as a vocational infor- 
mation library for the students. 
At most of the sessions the entire 
faculty was broken up into two 
or three groups,—elementary, up- 
per grades, and senior high,—for 
part of the period, with a meet- 
ing of the whole group at the end 
of the session. One of the most 
significant outcomes of the pro- 
gram was the growth of the 
teachers in gaining an insight 
into the student’s problems and 
the underlying causes. In many 
cases, part of a session resolved 
into a partial case study of some 
student, and while at the begin- 
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ning such studies can easily be- 
come gossip sessions, the faculty 
soon came to a point where they 
applied a great deal of critical 
analysis of each case. 

It is difficult at such close range 
to make an accurate evaluation 
of this inservice training pro- 
gram in guidance. One can easily 
list and sum up the various as- 
pects of guidance that have been 
introduced. However, it will take 
somewhat longer to evaluate the 
efficiency with which the teach- 
ers have done their job. 


Results of Training 

At the end of the inservice pro- 
gram the faculty expression of 
the results of the training were 
summarized as follows: 

1. They seemed to have acquired 
more insight into student problems. 


2. They developed a realization that 
student problems are the result of a 





. insight into student problems . 


complexity of events occurring over a 
period of time, some possibly caused 
by the school environment. 

3. They were more willing to accept 
responsibility towards all the students, 
especially those at the lower extremes 
in ability, in emotional maturity, and 
scholastic achievement, without neg- 
lecting the forgotten “so called” nor- 
mal child. 

4, They had developed a better un- 
derstanding of the meaning and use of 
various tests. 

5. They had developed an increas- 
ing awareness of individual differences 
in children and the need to meet them 
in the school environment. 

6. At the elementary level there de- 
veloped an increased awareness of 
problems of reading readiness and re- 
medial work. 


Some of the more tangible re- 
sults of the program were: 


1. The development of a vocational 


file to be used as part of a social sei- 
ence sequence. 

2. An integration of the guidance 
process into various courses. For ex- 
ample, seniors wrote, as part of the 
requirement for English class, three 
letters to organizations in »which there 
existed opportunities conforming to 
their stated interest as shown in the 
Strong inventory. 

3. A substantial number of students 
have been assisted in making a deci- 
sion regarding goals. About one-half 
had some ideas in the fall; the rest 
have made some decision as a result of 
this program. 


4. There is increased realization on 
the part of many parents that their 
children had potentialities other than 
what were traditionally expected of 
them. For example, a parent stopped 
the principal on the street and asked 
what the possibilities were for his 
daughter’s success in college. Informa- 
tion had reached the parent thru the 
child. The principal could give more 
meaningful, positive answers on the 
basis of information that had _ been 
gathered. 


5. An orientation program was 
planned for incoming eighth graders 
from surrounding rural schools. 


All available evidence seems to 
indicate that the inservice train- 
ing approach to guidance in this 
small school was successful. The 
faculty is fully cognizant of the 
fact that this is only the begin- 
ning and a thorough study must 
be made of the results of the pro- 
gram. Changes will need to be 
made to improve those aspects of 
the program which do not seem 
to produce the desired outcomes. 
Having developed a feeling of se- 
curity in their ability to experi- 
ment the faculty will be more 
willing to try new devices as they 
learn more about them. The free- 
dom exhibited in discussion of 
even controversial topics in the 
permissive atmosphere has no 
doubt led to a spirit of coopera- 
tion among the faculty in all 
phases of their education en- 
deavor. 

The success of the program at 
Elmwood can be directly attrib- 
uted to the cooperative effort of 
the faculty, Mr. Jensen, the prin- 
cipal, and the resource persons 
who aided in guiding the partic- 
ipants in their study of the prob- 
lems involved. It is interesting to 
note that all the members of the 
faculty returned for the follow- 
ing year, even though small 
schools usually have a fairly large 
turnover each year. 
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A cold war and a hot war are now being 
waged between two conflicting ideologies. 
To better prepare our high school students 
for the vitally active part they must 
play on the world’s stage would they be 
better fitted for the task if they had 


Two Years of American History 


““Yes’’ says 


Frank A. Sirianni 
Elementary Principal 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 


URING the school year many 

teachers of the social sci- 
ences, especially those teaching 
American history, sense a feeling 
of frustration descending upon 
them! What have we “covered” 
so far in this wide, ever growing, 
ever changing complex study of 
the development of our nation as 
we have attempted to teach these 
high school juniors and seniors 
who come to our classes! 

Again and again we have asked 
ourselves this question when half 
of the school year has passed, and 
just as often we have felt that 
we have not done a satisfactory 
job—that we cannot do‘a satis- 
factory job under the conditions 
in which most of us find our- 
selves. 


In the high schools of today the 
curriculum should require two 
years of study of the history of 
the United States. 


Arguments for Change 


There are at least three un- 
answerable arguments for this 
change in the high school curric- 
ulum. By far the most valid of 
these is: A thorough knowledge 
of the history of the United 
States with all of its broad areas 
of study is the most important 
single influence that can be 
brought to bear upon young 
people which may contribute to- 
ward good citizenship. Today 
events make it imperative that 
we utilize every opportunity to 
develop in our school children 
love of country and pride in na- 
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tional achievement. It can _ be 
called a part of civil defense— 
defense of our mental attitudes. 
It is a way of combating com- 
placency and pseudo—sophistica- 
tion produced by our worldliness. 
It may help us teach appreciation 
of true values. Appreciation re- 
quires understanding. Few people 
in America will deny that they 
believe they live in the most for- 
tunate nation on earth today. 
The understanding, the real un- 
derstanding of the causes is what 
leads people, not forces them, to 
practice good citizenship. To 
dwell upon these reasons and 
facts for a year or two in grade 
school is a fine beginning. To try 
to complete the task in one year 
in high school (when the stu- 
dent is so much more mature and 
yet has found so many other in- 
terests) is an impossible task! 
Yes, we also offer classes in civ- 
ics, citizenship, or in a combined 
Social Studies class. We offer 
classes in American Problems or 
Social Problems to juniors and 
seniors. But these are broad fields 
in themselves. They barely touch 
the vast areas of study in the 
growth and development of our 
country. How much time could we 
spend in the study of the govern- 
ment of Wisconsin or New York? 
How much time could we spend 
in the thorough study in the prob- 
lems of marriage and divorce? 
The answer, we feel, is quite ob- 
vious. 

Argument number two is that 
time does not permit teachers to 





They barely touch vast areas of 
growth and development. 


include in an American history 
course of study enough enriching 
experiences and activities for the 
student. The innate desire ‘of 
young people to learn about the 
rich heritage of this nation can 
best be brought out by a more 
complete study of the lives and 
adventures of the people who 
have lived and labored in this 
country and who live here today. 


What We Experienced! 


How much time can we devote 
to the study of the great men and 
women of America? The men and 
women who made America grow, 
sing, swear, and cry! We who are 
adults and have lived thru the 
“roaring 20’s”’, “the turbulent 
30’s”, and “the fateful 40’s”’ 
sometimes forget that, to an ado- 
lescent, those periods of time 
present world-shaking events 
they did not experience. They 
must study and discuss what we 
lived and experienced! We keep 
forgetting that the years roll on 
and with each decade come new 
developments and _ personalities 
on the American scene. We must 
have the time to present these 
historical personalities to the 
high school pupil. Would not the 
reading of novels, biographies, 
and historical pictures, add zest 
to the pursuit of this information 
and to the development of good 
citizenship? Have we enough time 
for field trips, class debates, mock 
legislative meetings, special mo- 
tion pictures, round table discus- 
sions, and discussion of current 
events? 





Photo courtesy Madison Public Schools 


What does society expect? 


Yes, that is one of the ques- 
tions in the minds of most teach- 
ers in the field of American his- 
tory. How much time can we al- 
low for the culminating activities 
that foster real understanding 
and growth? We, too, are real- 
ists. Our students have other 
classes—very important classes— 
and many activities engage their 
attention. We demand along with 
other teachers as much time as 
we dare. 


Developing Concepts 


Argument number three is 
quite obvious. In view of the 
awful potentialities of interna- 
tional strife that face the coming 
generation, a thorough and invig- 
orating analysis of what has 
made a great democracy greater 
than any other nation is, indeed, 
of prime importance. We must 
have the time to develop concepts 
about the growth of democratic 
institutions, the use and exploita- 
tion of our natural resources, and 
the development of that Amer- 
ican know-how in business and 
production—to mention a few. We 
must allow them to explore the 
“awe-full” events of the past half 
century. They must know of the 
responsibilities involved in inter- 
national leadership, a role Amer- 
ica cannot ignore. The United 
Nations, sorely on trial at the 
present time, requires that under- 
standing and support. The men- 
ace of Communist Russia is a 
daily topic of conversation all 
over America. What forces of 
autocracy and socialism are at 
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What does industry want? 


work within our democratic form 
of government? What is the na- 
ture of America’s relations with 
her so-called allies? 

Underlying these three preced- 
ing arguments is the feeling of 
my fellow teachers (and of many 
administrators) that the high 
school curriculum has in the past 
two decades been crammed with 
subject areas that are less basic 
than history, English, science, 
and mathematics. No one will ar- 
gue that they are not useful or 
possibly desirable. At least they 
are less basic to the formal edu- 
cation of the child. We have 
added more and more subjects, 





The Teacher’s Position 


Legislatures can write laws, im- 
provement commissions can_ study, 
school boards can levy taxes, and ad- 
ministrators can carry them out, but it 
all falls flat unless the teachers do the 
job that fine teachers can do. 

GEORGE E. WATSON 





and we have taken away few. 
We have tried to do in the public 
high school what could better be 
accomplished in special schools or 
in the home. The result has been 
less emphasis on the basic areas 
of learning, and the end product 
has been a pupil who has grad- 
uated, only to suddenly realize 
how much more he could have 
learned and mastered of the fun- 
damentals if it had been required 
of him! 

The materialism of the 20th 
Century is catching up with us, 
and we are attempting to turn 


out finished products from the 
high school. Are we, as a whole, 
proud of the reading and writing 
skills and of the civic-conscious- 
ness of our high school graduates 
of the past ten years? What does 
industry want to find in the 
young people it employs? Tech- 
nical skill or basic skills plus a 
well-adjusted personality? Indus- 
try, as well as society has given 
its answer, and it seems to be the 
latter. 


Help toward Objectives 


Two years of study of Ameri- 
can history in the high school can 
help young citizens realize these 
goals and objectives. Whether a 
teacher wishes to organize this 
course in long and detailed units, 
in enriched resource units, or in 
chronology is, to me, the personal 
concern of that teacher and his 
supervision alone. Probably they 
will want to set up broad fields 
of study and designate certain 
ones for U. S. History I and 
others for U. S. History II. Prob- 
ably they will want to end the 
first year’s study with the end of 
the 19th Century and concentrate 
in the second year with the 20th 
Century. Again, that is a matter 
of choice, and the good teacher 
will be successful with either type 
of organization. The important 
step for educators and laymen to 
take is to allow each and every 
student in the public high schools 
a chance to study at leisure and 
at length about his country. It 
can be an inspiring task, and it 
may be our salvation. 
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O BE really effective Broth- 

erhood must be emphasized 
thruout the year. The accomplish- 
ment of this, nevertheless, is 
greatly enhanced by the special 
stimulus that may be given thru 
a well planned observance during 
the week which is set aside for 
that purpose. 

The nationality backgrounds in 
our rural community are largely 
Polish, Scandinavian, and Ger- 
man. We represent no race other 
than white. Therefore, when 
questions such as racial discrimi- 
nation and religious toleration 
are discussed, there is a tendency 
to consider them as_ problems 
which do not concern us. The fact 
of the matter is, however, that all 
of our young people do not re- 
main here. Many of them go to 
the cities to work, to attend school 
or to make their homes. 


Youth Invited 


With some such thoughts in 
mind our. Student Council made 
plans for a special emphasis pro- 
gram on Brotherhood. Since our 
situation can probably be dupli- 
cated in dozens of communities 
thruout Wisconsin we would like 
to describe our experiences. If 
other schools are interested, a 
similar arrangement could be 
made with a great deal of profit. 

On several occasions in the 


past, we have had adult speakers 
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Brotherhood Week, Feb. 17-24, 1952 


A courageous experiment proves that 


Brotherhood Week 
Can Be a Reality 


Winifred R: Harvey 
Tomorrow River Schools 
Amherst, Wisconsin 


arranged for thru the National 
Conference of Christians and 
Jews: At this particular council 
meeting, however, it was sug- 
gested that we invite a negro boy 
and girl to visit us. This did not 
seem to satisfy so it was finally 
decided to ask two boys and two 
girls. 

Thru the Milwaukee office of 
the above named organization, we 
got in touch with the advisor to 
a youth group of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Due to her ef- 
forts we arranged for four young 
colored people to be our guests. 
Members of our Student Council 
met them at the bus one evening, 
had dinner with them at one of 
our local restau- 
rants, accom- 
panied them to a 
concert at one of 
our churches, and 
then took them 
home with them 
for the night. 


The following 
day our school 
program was so 
arranged that 
each class, Fresh- 
man, Sophomore, 
Junior, and Sen- 
ior, could have a 
45 minute discus- 
sion with our vis- 
itors. A Student 
Council member 
acted as chair- 
man of each 
meeting with the 
group of colored 





people arranged around tables at 
the front. As a basis for the 
discussion such questions or top- 
ics as the following were used: 
1. Discuss human relations in re- 
gard to (a) housing, (b) em- 
ployment, (c) education, (d) 
public accommodations, and (e) 
social action, first in the United 
States and then in Wisconsin. 2. 
What do you think of the Civil 
tights Bill? 3. Have you ever 
been discriminated against? 4. 
Are white people totally respon- 
sible for slum areas in negro dis- 
tricts? 5. What do you think of 
“Pinkie”, “Home of the Brave”, 
and other movies of like nature? 
Are they helping the cause? 6. 
What does the Youth Council of 
NAACP do? The remainder of 
the time was spent eating lunch 
with us at the Community Hall, 
attending such classes as Glee 
Club and Band, and generally get- 
ting acquainted. At one time in 
the afternoon the entire assem- 
bly was privileged to hear one 
of the girls sing two musical num- 
bers. After school, members of 
the Student Council again had 
supper with the young people, 
and then bid-them good bye at 
the bus station. 


Lesson in Democracy 


Each detail of the project was 
important because in a _ small 
town every move is watched 
carefully. 

All in all we felt that this was 
one of the most practical and 
worthwhile projects in human re- 
lations that we had ever under- 
taken. We strongly recommend it 
to any other school. 





The Iron Curtain may stop free communications 
between peoples but it is no barrier to radio waves. 


This article explains 


Why a Crusade for Freedom? 


MERICANS have a reputa- 
tion for being generous— 
but they like to know where their 
money is going. Last fall millions 
of them, including many school 
children, joined in the Crusade 
for Freedom, and gave their 
money to help raise the Iron 
Curtain. They remember the 
Freedom Bell that was the sym- 
bol of the campaign, and the 
name of General Lucius Clay who 
leads the crusade. Many of them 
wonder how the money is being 
spent? The answer is the story of 
Radio Free Europe. 

Meandering across the middle 
of Europe is a line known as the 
Iron Curtain. It divides East and 
West, freedom and tyranny. 
People can sometimes get thru it 
—if they are willing to risk 
prison, torture or even death. But 
the Communist overlords have 
found no foolproof way to keep 
out free ideas when they are car- 
ried in on radio waves. 

The border nations behind the 
Iron Curtain, which we call the 
satellites, are still weak spots in 
the Soviet monolith. If the democ- 
racies can discredit Communism 
and keep alive the hope of the 
people for eventual liberation, 
then Russia will not be able to 
consolidate its hold over these 
satellite nations. 


Radio Free Europe 


One of the free voices that 
passes thru the Iron Curtain is 
Radio Free Europe. This is the 
contribution of the American 
people toward creating a free and 
friendly world by defeating Com- 
munism. Radio Free Europe is 
made possible by the Crusade for 
Freedom. 

Radio Free Europe is still 
young. It was only in July of last 
year that its first transmitter 
went on the air, broadcasting to 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ruma- 
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nia, Hungary, and Bulgaria. On 
May 1 of this year it added a 
powerful medium-wave § station 
whose 135,000 watts is almost 
three times as strong as the big- 
gest stations in the United States. 
The new station, located at Mu- 
nich, is beamed directly at Czech- 
oslovakia, in direct competition 
with the big Communist trans- 
mitters of Radio Prague and Ra- 
dio Bratislava. A few weeks later 
Albania was added to the nations 
which receive Radio Free Europe. 


RFE does not speak with a soft 
voice. It laughs at the Commu- 
nists, shows up their lies, reveals 
truths that the Reds try to hide. 
For instance, it will tell the Bul- 
garians of sabotage in a certain 
mine, although the Communist 
overlords have carefully censored 
the story. It will warn the people 
of a certain village in Rumania 
that postmaster Ion Ionescu is a 
stooge, who has already betrayed 
several of his fellow-villagers to 
the state police for criticizing the 
regime. It will give names, dates, 
and places to prove that a high 
state official is a drunkard and a 
swindler. 


Facts Presented 


Broadcasts don’t spend time 
praising the United States or tell- 
ing about the pricelessness of 
freedom. Most of RFE listeners 
need no convincing on those 
points. Nor does it sit on the de- 
fensive, satisfying itself only 
with refuting Communist propa- 
ganda. Instead, it conducts a con- 
tinuing offensive, pointing out 
what is wrong with Communism 
—and it has sources for getting 
the facts to back up all of its 
charges. 

Radio Free Europe is manned 
by exiles from the satellite na- 
tions, men and women who have 
escaped from behind the Iron 
Curtain. They do the planning, 


programming, and writing, and, 
of course, the broadcasting in 
their native languages. Backing 
them up are analysts who read 
the Communist press and moni- 
tor the Communist radio broad- 
casts, and newsmen whose 
sources reach behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Last summer the Crusade for 
Freedom was organized to give 
the American people a chance to 
lend their moral support to Radio 
Free Europe and to contribute 
money to its operation. Some 16- 
million people signed freedom 
scrolls and gave one-and-a-half 
million dollars. The campaign 
was led by General Lucius Clay 
of airlift fame, and was sparked 
by the 10-ton Freedom Bell, 
which was then taken to Berlin 
where it rings across the city 
every day. Radio Free Europe 
broadcasts open with the sound 
of four strokes on the bell, sym- 
bolizing the four freedoms. 

A similar campaign is being 
conducted, but with a bigger 
goal: 25-million members and 
three-million dollars. The cam- 
paign means that the airlift of 
truth thru the Iron Curtain will 
not only continue but will be 
stepped up. The truth can weaken 
the hold of the Kremlin on the 
people it has enslaved—and by 
doing so may make Stalin & Co. 
think twice about starting a war. 


, ™ You Read a 


Public School Camping, Califor- 
nia’s Pilot Project in Outdoor 
Education 


By James M. Clark. Stanford 
Univ. Press, 1951. $3.00. 


To those who plan to take their 
children out of the classroom into 
the “million-dollar laboratory” of 
the out-of-doors, “Public School 
Camping” is a must on their 
reading list. The materials pre- 
sented are the results of the pilot- 
project in school camping that 
was carried on by the schools of 
San Diego and San Diego County 
at Camp Cuyamaca. 

This is a story of one of the 
several school systems in the 
United States that has taken 
great steps forward in providing 
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for the needs-of children in the 
rich and highly stimulating en- 
vironment of the out-of-doors. 
Administrators and teachers 
who plan to provide such camp- 
ing experiences for boys and girls 
can gain much valuable informa- 
tion on camp organization, camp 
management, finances, curricu- 
lum, and evaluation instruments 
from this new and timely book 
on the subject of public school 
camping.— EDWIN B. CORRIGAN, 
Supv. Teacher, Ashland Co. 


Correlated Art 


By Dawn E. Schneider. Inter- 
national Textbook Co., 1951. 


Especially designed for elemen- 
tary school teachers of academic 
subjects who want to make their 
classwork in art more real and 
meaningful to the children. 

Myriads of suggestive ideas 
growing out of the social studies. 
More useful to teachers with 
some art education background 
because Many processes are as- 
sumed rather than _ explained. 
Written in numbered paragraphs 
paired with miniature _illustra- 
tions, it indiscriminately groups 
grade levels without always iden- 
tifying same and makes no men- 
tion of the principles of art qual- 
ity. Though somewhat repetitive, 
I think this book might be quite 
useful in conjunction with books 
on the various art processes and 
art appreciation, and catalogues 
of art supplies and art reproduc- 
tions. Alone it will be stimulating 
but a little frustrating —WILFRED 
VEENENDAL, Teacher of Art, She- 
boygan Central High School. 
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“It’s no use, Miss Mitchell; she’ll never 
ask me to forgive her, even in a play.” 
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Manpower and the Schools 


Statement adopted September 21, 1951, by the 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


UR understaffed, badly-housed schools face an unprece- 
dented period of shortage. Disaster is at hand. Everywhere 
storm signals are flying. 


The government calls for an armed force of 3.5 million men, 
claiming all our available youth at age 18. 


Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson predicts production 
requiring 6 to 8 million additional industrial workers. With 
funds freely supplied, production lines compete successfully for 
the services of teachers now struggling with crowded classes. 


Assignment of critical materials to war-related production 
vetoes construction of many of the 100,000 new classroom units 
needed for American children before the end of 1953. 


We pour money and materials into the construction of fac- 
tories while plans for desperately needed school buildings gather 
dust on the drafting tables and partially completed, temporarily 
abandoned school buildings, stand as stark monuments to the 
bleak future faced by education. Money, materials, and man- 
power to build factories to provide shoes for soldiers may be 
had for the asking, while money, materials, and manpower to 
educate the men who will wear the shoes cannot be had. 

So far as money is concerned, America never was better 
prepared to support education. America’s boast is that her people 
always have been equal to any crisis. This is the supreme test. 
What profits it a country to save the present and lose the future? 


America needs a balanced economy, an integrated policy 
which will preserve the heart of all we defend—which will carry 
America thru to the future which we crave. 

The schools need more money. Most of it will be provided 
at the local level, where the control of American education lies. 
Here our communities will stand or fall. 


The schools need more teachers—better teachers. The flow 
of competent youth into improved colleges for teachers must be 
increased. We dare not, in a country already used to the term 
“emergency teachers,” relax our standards any more than we 
would condone “emergency engineers,” “emergency scientists,” 
or “emergency physicians.” The quality of our danger must be 
reflected in the superior qualities of our education. 


The schools must have more classrooms. The allocation of 
materials and of manpower should give a priority to needed 
school construction second only to that for war production. We 
shall protect America, but it still is as important to develop a 
good American citizen as to destroy an enemy. 


The schools face a crisis. Long predicted, it now is upon 
us. As rising waters in flood time, present and impending events 
threaten to engulf the schools. Shall American adults move to 
protect only themselves and what they have, or shall they join 
in such action as may defend all of America now and, tomorrow, 
the world? 

The future cries out for protection as little children ask for 
an understanding teacher in a good school. Shall the cry be 
answered ? 
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WEA Members 


Will Elect NEA 


Delegates for 1952 


Y ACTION of the Represen- 
tative Assembly in 1950 pro- 
vision was made for the election 
of 12 delegates from Wisconsin 
to the National Education Asso- 
ciation annual convention by a 
direct ballot vote of the associa- 
tion members. This year the con- 
vention will be in Detroit, June 
30-July 4. According to the pro- 
cedure prescribed by the WEA 
Executive Committee two will be 
elected by members from each 
district as shown on the accom- 
panying map. 
A person may be nominated by 
a petition signed by no less than 
20 WEA members which nomi- 
nating petition shall be sent to 
the Executive Secretary of WEA, 
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404 Insurance Building, Madison 
3, Wis., and must be received by 
him not later than January 20, 
twelve o’clock noon. Be sure that 
the nominee is a member of the 
NEA and willing to serve if 
elected. Also consult the map to 
be certain that the person nomi- 
nated and the signers who sub- 
mit the name reside in the same 
district. 

In the February Journal the 
persons nominated for each dis- 
trict will be listed. It will include 
ballots for each district which 
can be clipped from the page and 
upon which each WEA member 
can write the names of two per- 
sons nominated in his or her dis- 
trict. The ballot shall be sent to 
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the WEA Executive Secretary 
and be received by him not late; 
than March 11, twelve o'clock 
noon. Ballots will then be counted 
and the results announced. 

Conducting the nominations 
and elections thru the Journal 
was decided upon by the Execu- 
tive Committee for several rea- 
sons. It precludes the necessity 
of circularizing the entire mem- 
bership, carries the information 
to all members, obviates the dis- 
tribution of ballots by local asso- 
ciations to its members, and saves 
an inestimable amount of expense 
and time in packaging and mail- 
ing. 

Special attention is drawn to 
these points at this time: 


1. Adhere to strict boundaries in 
nominating. 


2. Be sure that a nominating peti- 
tion is signed by no less than 20 WEA 
members. 


3. Since mail may be delayed be 
sure to mail the nomination early 
enough to assure its arrival in the 
office of the Executive Secretary no 
later than noon of January 20. 


4. Be on the alert for the list of the 
nominees in the February Journal. 


Assembly Changes 
Minimum Salary Plan 


The minimum salary resolution 
presented by the WEA Resolu- 
tions Committee to the Represen- 
tative Assembly for adoption No- 
vember 1, was amended to in- 
crease the amount from $2,500 to 
$3,000 for a teacher with a Bac- 
calaureate degree. The Committee 
proposed the resolution as a basis 
for the determination of teacher 
salaries with the belief ‘that com- 
pensation furnished teachers 
should be based primarily on dif- 
ferences of training and experi- 
ence irrespective of grade level or 
subject taught.” It is hoped that 
the $3,000 minimum will serve as 
a guide for school boards drafting 
salary schedules and that appro- 
priate legislation be passed by the 
next legislature raising the pres- 
ent minimum of $1,200 to $3,000. 

All other resolutions proposed 
by the Committee which were 
published in the October Journal 
were adopted by the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 
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WEA COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Council on Education 


The following committee reports were adopted 
by the Representative Assembly, November 1, 
1951, and are now the guiding policies for the offi- 
cers, the membership, and the staff. 








HE Wisconsin Council on Education is made up 

of representatives from every department of 
education in the state in order to reflect accurately 
the thinking of the entire association. It has a 
double function within the state group. First, the 
Council has been given the responsibility of for- 
mulating general statements of policy for the 
guidance of the WEA, its locals, and individual 
members. Secondly, it has been assigned the duty 
of determining the legislative position and action 
of the association. 

Thruout the year your WEA Council on Edu- 
cation has worked diligently in these two fields. 
At all times the Council members evinced a very 
real determination to meet educational issues in 
a forthright manner. Various committees within 
the Council were delegated to consider specific 
problems. Their reports, presented to the entire 
group, were used as guides in planning both policy 
and action. 

The following legislative summary and _ policy 
recommendations are submitted to the WEA dele- 
gate assembly for its approval. 


Legislative Summary 

During the time that the state legislature was 
in session, the Council made the study of educa- 
tional legislation its principal concern. Careful 
analysis of the major educational bills, followed in 
some instances by committees’ detailed research, 
and thorough discussion resulted in WEA support 
or disapproval. In addition to the WEA-sponsored 
retirement proposals, the Council took action on 
more than 20 specific bills affecting education in 
our state. 

1. The Council firmly endorsed the principle of 
school district reorganization and took a positive 
stand on all legislation contributing to this end. 

2. Support was given to the joint resolution 
(now a constitutional amendment) increasing the 
borrowing capacity of municipalities from 5 per 
cent to 8 per cent of assessed valuation. 

3. The Council gave WEA approval to all educa- 
tionally sound proposals granting increased state 
aids to both general and vocational education. 

4, Any relaxation in school standards, such as 
the granting of diplomas without meeting the 
hecessary credit requirements, was vigorously 
opposed. 

5. The Council supported financial participation 
by the state in school building programs, par- 
ticularly for those districts whose borrowing 
capacity has been exhausted. 
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6. Bills, seeking to dictate courses of study by 
legislative edict, were opposed by the Council on 
the grounds that school curriculum should be the 
outgrowth of community interests and needs, 
American ideals, and thorough educational 
research. 

7. Bills concerning the status of the functions 
of county and city superintendents in district reor- 
ganization were studied. Meetings of the two 
groups immediately affected were held by Council 
request in order that coordinated action. might be 
taken. Legislative proposals finally agreed upon 
were supported by the WEA. This particular area 
is one which will continue to be of concern as school 
reorganization progresses. 

8. The Council shared in the all-out effort on 
retirement and heartily commends the splendid 
work of the WEA membership and the Retirement 
Committee. 


Organizational Policy 


The following recommendations concern imme- 
diate matters of policy which the Council feels 
will make the WEA more meaningful to its 
membership. 

1. The membership of the WEA should be made 
more aware of the services and activities of the 
Welfare Committee in assisting locals with person- 
nel situations and problems. 

2. In order to integrate the work of the NEA 
with the program of the state association, and to 
promote NEA interest, the NEA state director 
should serve on the Council on Education. 

3. With the passage of improved retirement 
laws, the WEA, thru its Retirement Committee, 
should extend comparable improvements to the 
retirement arrangements now in effect for the 
WEA professional staff. 

4. A study of the structure, policy, and practices 
of the WEA in legislation should be made by the 
Council with a view to improving legislative pro- 
cedures (especially in the area of general educa- 
tional legislation). This needs to be done before 
the next legislative year. 


GENERAL POLICY —Finance 


1. The Council believes in adequate financial sup- 
port of the public schools by the state in order to 
offer equal educational opportunities for all Wis- 
consin boys and girls. 

2. The Council believes that an increase in the 
borrowing power of school districts, similar to that 
given to municipalities, would be fair and reason- 
able. 


The FTA 


1. Encouragement should be given to the Future 
Teachers organizations in teacher training insti- 
tutions in order that the finest caliber of young 
people be attracted to the profession and benefit 
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from a continuing contact with those already in 
the field. 


2. The Council has arranged, with the consent 
of the Executive Committee, for an FTA section 
to be made part of the annual convention. A com- 
mittee within the Council has assumed the direc- 
tion and responsibility for the first sectional meet- 
ing. 


Educational Goals 


1. In the face of uncertain world conditions and 
their impact on education, we should be cognizant 
of the needs of our post-high school youth. The 
WEA should initiate immediately a long range pro- 
gram of planning for post-high school needs ten 
years hence. Such a long range development on the 
state level will find Wisconsin with a program of 
adequate educational experiences and facilities for 
its post-high school youth. 

2. The Council reaffirms its belief that free pub- 
lic education is a basic principle of American de- 
mocracy. The mission of the public school is to 
sustain, thru equal educational opportunities for 
all citizens, the democratic society which created 
it. Local educational groups, therefore, should alert 
themselves to new techniques of propaganda being 
employed by those posing as friends of public 
education. 

3. The WEA is in a unique position to interpret 
the work of the schools to the public. A study 
should therefore be made of the purposes and func- 
tions of the Wisconsin educational program. The 
result of such a positive study should be published 
in the form of a Philosophy of Education and made 
available to the citizens of the state, thereby con- 
tributing to a fuller understanding of Wisconsin 
public schools. 

4, The WEA membership needs to continue and 
expand its policy of supporting all worthwhile pro- 
grams and legislation contributing to the welfare 
of American youth. It is of the utmost importance 
that the broad needs of general education, as well 
as teacher welfare, be considered in our educational 
policies. 

Respectfully submitted, 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


CARL BERTRAM, Appleton 
ALTHEA BRACH, Racine 
WINSTON BROWN, Waukesha 
MILDRED CARLSON, Barron 
HELEN CONLEY, Wauwatosa 
LESTER EMANS, Eau Claire 
GLEN EYE, Madison 

EUNICE FISHBACK, Milwaukee 
ROBERT FOWLER, Winneconne 
CLARENCE GREIBER, Madison 
Roy IHLENFELDT, Madison 
IRENE KRONEWETTER, Wausau 
F. G. MACLACHLAN, Park Falls 
Tep SATHER, Kenosha 

ALLEN STEWART, Clintonville 
JOHN STEVENSON, Manitowoc 
RutH StTrROZINSKY, La Crosse 
L. O. TETZLAFF, Sheboygan Falls 
LouIs ULricH, Milwaukee 
GEORGE E. WATSON, Madison 
CLARICE KLINE, Waukesha, Chairman 
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Committee 
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Local Associations 


IRMLY believing that “a chain is only as strong 

as its weakest link’, the Locals Committee has 
endeavored to strengthen the WEA by giving all 
possible assistance and instruction at the local level 
and by carrying the message of our association to 
every member. 

In turn evidence of a better informed and alert 
membership was quite assuring, judging from the 
great stride which was made in Teachers Retire- 
ment Legislation successfully passed this year. The 
committee would like to take this opportunity to 
commend every Local for its united effort with the 
WEA office in putting across a much improved re- 
tirement program. The Executive Secretary re- 
ports that 3300 letters and telegrams were re- 
ceived by legislators. 


Presidents’ Meetings 


Confident that every Local is more than willing 
to function to full capacity when its responsibil- 
ities are understood we have tried to promote a 
more thorough knowledge of duties of officers and 
committees. This has been done thru meetings of 
a work-shop type. 

Both our fall and spring Presidents’ meetings 
were conducted in this manner. Material helpful 
to each local in carrying on its work was organized 
and ideas exchanged. A questionnaire entitled, 
“How Does Your Local Rate?”’, was checked by 
each Locals President at the spring meeting, with 
results compiled and discussed at fall meetings. 
Representatives of various Locals gave stimulating 
talks discussing particularly effective parts of their 
own programs. 

Fall meetings for Presidents were held with two 
chief aims in view: 

1. To discuss the new retirement laws. 


2. To prepare Locals’ Presidents for the business of 
the state convention. 


Attendance at these meetings has greatly in- 
creased this past year. Mr. Weinlick, locals con- 
sultant, has worked in close cooperation with the 
Committee thruout the year, conducting 18 meet- 
ing of Locals Presidents, addressing 174 groups of 
teachers, and counseling with hundreds of individ- 
uals on matters of retirement, contracts, and gen- 
eral teacher welfare. 


Feeling that the Presidents’ meetings alone are 
inadequate to give efficient training to local officers, 
a series of one day leadership workshops are being 
planned thruout the state, for the month of Novem- 
ber. These plans are subject to reactions at Locals 
Presidents’ Meetings and approval of cost by the 
Executive Committee. 
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County Institutes 


This year County Institutes were contacted by 
members of WEA office personnel, rather than vol- 
unteer speakers who were not always in the past 
closely connected with WEA. This new plan has 
proven most effective with state memberships 
closer to our 100 per cent goal and a greater inter- 
est shown in NEA membership. 


Revised Locals Handbook 


The Committee has begun work on a new Locals 
Handbook which is a revision of A Guide to Action. 
It is hoped that it will be ready for editing by the 
first of the year. It is planned that the book shall 
be put in the hands of every member rather than 
only officers, as it is our belief that the average 
member is a potential future officer and committee 
material. The Committee is asking the Executive 
Committee that 24,000 copies be published. 


State Convention Program 


Dr. Glenn Snow, NEA speaker, will highlight 
the Locals Presidents Sectional Meeting of the 
Milwaukee convention according to plans of the 
committee, speaking on Education for the Profes- 
sion and for the Citizen. A speaker from an out- 
standing large city, small city, and county local 
association will also present its accomplishments 
during the past year. This to be followed by com- 
ments from Mr. Weinlick and general discussion 
by the group. 


Recommendations of Committee 


The Committee would like again to present the 
following recommendations to Locals: 


1. Each Local develop a2 plan to provide for continuity 
of officers. 


2. Elect officers in spring if possible. 
3. Have a written constitution. 


4, Delegates to state convention to be elected on basis 
of serving more than one year. 
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. Make provisions for expenses of delegates to WEA 
and NEA meetings. 


6. Have dues sufficient to provide a program of action. 


~l 


- Keep the state office informed regarding changes in 
local officers. 


8. Keep programs varied and of interest to majority 
of group. 


9. Include the following committees which are essen- 
tial to a good Local—Executive, Legislative, Pro- 
fessional Relations, Public Relations, and Program. 


In general the Committee feels that it has been 
a year of accomplishment, but we are well aware 
there is still much to be done. We appreciate the 
fine spirit of cooperation which has prevailed. The 
Locals Presidents, WEA office staff, state associ- 
ation officers and other WEA committees have al- 
ways been willing to assume more than their share 
of responsibility in helping us promote our Locals 
program. 


With deep appreciation for this splendid sup- 
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port, our Committee respectfully submits this 
report. 


COMMITTEE ON LOCALS ASSOCIATIONS 


Mrs. MYRLE ANDERSON, Eau Claire, Chairman 
JOHN DzuBAy, Wausau 

L. HEINSOHN, St. Croix Falls 

ROBERT JOHNSON, Baldwin 

ALMA THERESE LINK, Oshkosh 

EDITH LUEDKE, Milwaukee 

MAry McADAMs, Tomah 

LERoy PETERSON, Madison 

HELEN WALL, Highland 

SHERMAN WEINRICH, Rhinelander 
RICHARD MARSHALL, Jefferson, Ex-officio 


Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional 
Standards 


HE National Commission on Teacher Educa- 

tion and Professional Standards was organ- 
ized as a working commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association several years ago. Under the 
stimulating leadership of men like Dean W. E. 
Peik of Minnesota, Paul V. Sangren, Michigan, and 
Finis Engleman of Connecticut and the enthusi- 
asm of their executive secretary, Ralph McDonald, 
this commission has made a most effective imprint 
upon the thinking of the entire profession in the 
field of teacher education. The regional and na- 
tional meetings have stimulated teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and college personnel to an 
intensive study of those factors most important 
in the preparation of teachers at all levels. 


Many Wisconsin teachers have attended these 
meetings since their inception and have urged the 
WEA to take the initiative along with the State 
Department of Public Instruction in establishing 
a parallel state commission. In 1950 the depart- 
ment accepted the challenge and agreed to coop- 
erate with the WEA in establishing such a com- 
mission and in collaborating with it. The com- 
mission members were selected cooperatively last 
fall and held their first meeting in January 1951. 


Membership of Commission 


One member each was appointed from the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers, Wis- 
consin Association of School Boards, Association 
of School Administrators, County School Super- 
intendents, Wisconsin State Colleges, University 
of Wisconsin, Wisconsin private colleges, the State 
Department of Public Instruction, and two repre- 
sentatives of the classroom teachers. The current 
president and executive secretary of the WEA and 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
were considered as ex-officio members. Expenses 
are borne by the WEA excepting for the members 
representing groups outside of WEA and the State 
Department. 
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The commission has the choice of selecting any 
projects within the area of teacher education and 
certification. It may plan statewide or regional 
meetings of professional people who are particu- 
larly interested in the problems involved. It has 
been set up as a group with the power of advis- 
ing the WEA executive committee and the state 
superintendent. Because of its personnel it has di- 
rect contact with both. Because of the fact that the 
state superintendent has requested a departmental! 
study of certification the commission chose that as 
its first consideration. Meetings were held in Janu- 
ary, April, and August. Committees were formed 
to consider such factors as (1) Professional Edu- 
cation of Teachers, (2) Life Certification, (3) Cer- 
tification of Administrators, (4) Subject Matter 
Patterns for High School Teachers, and (5) Var- 
ious Special Factors, such as, certification of 
coaches. 


Recommendation Made 


The commission has now reached some conclu- 
sions which are being brought together by H. I. 
Peterson of the State Department of Public In- 
struction, who has acted as secretary. The con- 
clusions will be presented to colleges educating 
teachers and to the groups represented in the 
WEA. They will then be studied, along with the 
criticisms made by the groups mentioned, by the 
commission in case the criticisms or suggestions 
are of such a nature as to require such consider- 
ation. Otherwise, the conclusions of the committee 
will go to the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction as recommendations to the department. 
Under state law the state superintendent is com- 
missioned with the authority to set up rules and 
regulations concerning certification of teachers. 

The commission is planning a meeting on Octo- 
ber 30 and 31, at which further recommendations 
will be considered as well as other problems to 
be studied and projects that should interest the 
teachers of Wisconsin. Latest word indicates that 
Wisconsin will meet with the mid-western group 
at Omaha in February, and that the national meet- 
ing will be held in Kalamazoo, Mich., the latter 
part of June. People interested in becoming ac- 
quainted with the work of the commission-.on the 
regional or national levels may be certain of re- 
ceiving notices of these meetings by contacting 
the WEA Office or Mr. Lewis in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


GLEN EYE, University of Wisconsin 

N. J. CUPERY, Supt. of Schools, Shawano 

O. H. PLENZKE, Wisconsin Education Assn, 

FRED BREWER, Board of Education, So. Milwaukee 
ALMA THERESE LINK, High School, Oshkosh 
CATHERINE BEHRENS, Pres., WEA, Kenosha 

Mrs. Woops DreyFrus, State PTA, Milwaukee 
MOLLIE LEOPOLD, Teacher, Keefe School, Milwaukee 
BEATRICE BurGDORFF, Mauston, Co. Supt. Schools 
ELLA HANAWALT, Milwaukee—Downer College 

H. I. Peterson, Dept. Public Instruction 

LESTER EMANS, State College, Eau Claire 

R. F. Lewis. Dept. Public Instruction 
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Committee on WEA 
Organization 


Before adoption of this report the Representative Assem- 
bly rejected the recommendations for the second meeting 
of the Assembly after Thanksgiving and the recommenda- 
tion that the first vice president shall be a candidate for 
president the following year. The part of the report deal- 
ing with the sectional associations was referred to the 
Executive Committee. 


HIS is the final report of the special commit- 

tee of the Representative Assembly appointed 
three years ago to study the organizational struc- 
ture of the WEA. Progress reports were given to 
the 1949 and 1950 assemblies which made definite 
recommendations for improving the organization. 
Delegates who do not have copies of those reports 
will need them to understand the problems which 
have faced the committee and the work that has 
been accomplished. 

For the record it should be said that the Com- 
mittee has met more frequently than almost any 
other committee of the WEA. The seven members 
of the committee, coming from all corners of the 
state, have met each month since January except 
during the summer. Between meetings much work 
was performed by subcommittees. Miss Elliott and 
Mr. Schwan studied the representative assembly; 
Miss Starry and Mr. Beger, committee structure 
and functions; Miss Jelinek and Mr. Batho, officers 
and dues; and Mr. Engelke, sectional associations. 


The Committee faced a tremendous task of 
gathering information, receiving suggestions, dis- 
cussing alternatives, and making recommendations. 
No one on the Committee expected to come up with 
a blueprint for meeting all weaknesses of the or- 
ganization. Much work is still to be done if the 
state association is to be made a more effective in- 
strument in promoting public education and teacher 
welfare. There is evidence that more and more 
local associations are improving their organizations 
in ways which will directly strengthen the WEA. 
Since the locals are the basis of the WEA struc- 
ture, it is obvious that improvement in leadership 
and machinery of organization there will have to 
come first. 


Representative Assembly 


The persistent weakness of the representative 
assembly has been the limited time it has to do 
the job it is supposed to do. The Committee be- 
lieves that more time should be given and better 
use made of that time. The following specific rec- 
ommendations aim to do just that. 

1. Amend the constitution to make it clear that 
the representative assembly may meet more often 
than once a year. 

2. Limit the first session of the representative 
assembly at the convention time to those items of 
business which must and can be completed in an 
afternoon session of reasonable length. Such items 
would include voting on amendments, officers, and 
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reports of committees such as necrology, creden- 
tials, resolutions, etc. 

3. Make further improvements in the mechanics 
of seating delegates, balloting, distributing reports, 
etc. A decided improvement has been made in the 
last two years as a result of recommendations by 
this committee. 


4. Give delegates more opportunity to become 
informed of business that comes before the assem- 
bly. Locals can and have increased the effectiveness 
of there representatives by giving them more than 
one year terms. The Committee proposes a consti- 
tutional amendment which encourages longer 
terms. It also favors action which will provide dele- 
gates with earlier, more frequent, and more com- 
plete reports on WEA business, particularly com- 
mittee work. It has asked the WEA secretary to 
forward delegate kits to locals as soon as ready 
without waiting for certification of names, since 
credentials could be mailed separately to delegates 
when certified. 


5. Have the WEA pay a share of the delegate’s 
travel expense to any meetings of the representa- 
tive assembly not held in connection with the an- 
nual convention. The WEA already pays the ex- 
penses of officers, locals presidents, and committee 
members to WEA meetings. It seems only fair 
that delegate expense should be equalized as far as 
possible. This arrangement will cause delegates to 
look upon their duties more seriously, it will en- 
courage locals to insist upon better attendance and 
more adequate reporting, and it will tend to pro- 
mote more statewide loyalty among members. 

There is need also for more understanding and 
appreciation of overruling mutual interests and 
common problems thru more personal contact be- 
tween delegates to eliminate suspicions of motive 
and intrigue. Encouraging trends in recent assem- 
blies include (1) a general resurgence of activity 
and interest in the proceedings, (2) more delegates 
with experience, (3) more locals demanding re- 
ports by delegates, and (4) more caucuses of dele- 
gates previous to assembly meetings. 


Committee Structure 


An exhaustive study of committee structure and 
functions as it operates in other state associations 
was made by Miss Starry and the results given in 
a 20-page summary to the Reorganization Commit- 
tee. A study of committees in our own association 
was made by Mr. Beger. The material gathered by 
this subcommittee is so voluminous that its recom- 
mendations for the most part will require a general 
re-codification of the constitution. The constitu- 
tion of the WEA provides specifically for only one 
committee (elections committee) besides the exec- 
utive committee. By inference there appears to be 
anticipated appointment of three other commit- 
tees, credentials, locals, and welfare. The Reorgani- 
zation Committee proposes that the Representa- 
tive Assembly authorize the appointment of a 
Standing committee on the constitution and assign 
the re-codification job to it. 

In addition, two constitutional amendments have 
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been proposed for action by the 1951 Assembly 
which relate to committee structure. The first 
would require the appointment of standing com- 
mittees by December 15 instead of by the Janu- 
ary meeting of the executive committee. It was felt 
that committees should get an earlier start on the 
year’s work. The second amendment would require 
each member of the executive committee to be a 
member of a standing committee in order that both 
committees may benefit from closer contact. 


Officers and Elections 


The Reorganization Committee is of the opinion 
that the method of nominating and electing officers 
is as democratic as it can possibly be. No one wants 
to return to the spectacle of nominations from the 
floor of the assembly, with most of the afternoon 
taken up with nominating speeches and voting. On 
the other hand, it must be recognized that the pres- 
ent method has failed to provide the sort of candi- 
date for some offices that would make for the 
strongest organization. If individuals and locals 
would take the initiative in proposing good candi- 
dates for the various offices it would be a lot 
healthier for the association. 


The committee is indebted to Miss Marge Packer, 
a former member of the Committee from Antigo 
who died a year ago, for the new plan of electing 
NEA delegates from the WEA which was tried 
last February. By giving individual members of 
the WEA the opportunity to nominate and vote for 
delegates from their own district, greater interest 
in the delegates and the convention was evident. 
As members become more familiar with the plan 
it should prove more popular and productive of 
new leaders for the association. 

The subcommittee on officers and elections pre- 
pared a chart which shows the structure of the 
association and the relationship which exists be- 
tween functioning groups and individuals within 
the framework of the WEA. The Committee has 
recommended this chart to the Executive Commit- 
tee for distribution to locals. 


Conclusion 


As previously stated, the Committee has not at- 
tempted to do the whole job. Progress will depend 
largely on the kind of persons elected to the rep- 
resentative assembly and giving the assembly suffi- 
cient time to act as a deliberate body. The most ob- 
vious weakness structurally is*the failure to use 
the sectional associations as WEA districts. To 
carry out the recommendations of the Committee 
is the job of the representative assembly. 


Respectfully submitted, 


COMMITTEE TO STUDY ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE OF WEA 

WALTER ENGELKE, Madison, Chairman 
MARSHALL BATHO, La Crosse 
KENNETH BEGER, Neenah 
HELEN ELLIOTT, Milwaukee Vocational 
FRANCES JELINEK, Milwaukee Teachers 
EDMUND SCHWAN, Williams Bay 
ALVINA STARRY, Balsam Lake 














F. T. A. Successfully 


Launched at Meeting 


HE past WEA convention 

proved beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that college students in 
our public and private colleges, 
universities, and county normals 
are keenly interested in learning 
how to effect sound professional 
organizations on their campuses. 
Invitations to have representa- 
tions from all these schools at the 
various convention meetings as 
well as at a special meeting to 
explain the workings of the FTA 
program were sent out by Mrs. 
Helen Conley, principal of the 
Greentree School in Milwaukee 
County. She was assisted by Les- 
ter Emans of Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, and Althea 
Brach of Racine. The day of the 
convention arrived and with it 
over 125 FTA _ representatives 
and their collere sponsors. A spe- 
cial section in “ront of the Mil- 
waukee Arena was reserved for 
these people for the morning pro- 
grams. The sectional FTA meet- 
ing started 15 minutes late be- 
cause additional chairs had to be 
collected twice to seat the unex- 
pected but most welcome young 
people. Nothing need be said 
about the excellent.meeting ex- 
cept to state that a unanimous 
decision was made to have an- 
other meeting next year of like 
nature for the FTA with the 
same committee in charge. 

The interest shown in the FTA 
in Wisconsin is typical of the 
spirit of professional advancement 
thruout the nation. The organiza- 
tion grew out of the Horace Mann 
Centennial in 1937. During the 
following year 14 active chapters 
were chartered with a member- 
ship of 278 and by 1952 the num- 
ber of active chapters had in- 
creased to 413 with a member- 
ship of 20,948. 

The following colleges, univer- 
sities, and county normal schools 
were represented by their stu- 
dents and faculty sponsors at 
Milwaukee. 


UNIVERSITIES 


Marquette — Sponsor, John P. 
Treacy; students, Dorothy 
Hagberg, Norma Jean Clue 
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University of Wisconsin—Spon- 
sor, LeRoy Peterson; students, 
tex Dahms, Glen Hanusa, Rob- 
ert Thisdell, Robert Winter, 
Audrey Zilisch 


STATE COLLEGES 


Eau Claire—Sponsor, Lester Em- 
ans; students, Twila Duxbury, 
Robert Westlund, Delores 
Wright 


Milwaukee—Sponsor, Eleanor Mc- 
Laughlin; students, Marie 
Babbe, Barbara Di Cesare, Car- 
olyn Fleckenstein, Leslie Suho 


Oshkosh—Sponsor, James K. 


Johnson 


River Falls—Sponsor, Ray L. 


Garnett 


Stout Institute — Sponsor, Mar- 
jory Elliot; students, Char- 
maine Chopp, Roberta Hutchin- 
son, Jack Luy, Robert Spinti 


Stevens Point—Sponsor, Burdette 
Eagan; students, Carole Gil- 
bertson, Martin Hansen 


PRIVATE COLLEGES 


Alverno College—Sponsor, Sister 
Mary Gerard, O. S. F.; stu- 
dents, Ruth Lehman, Marga- 
ret Pink 


Beloit College—Sponsor, Ethel 
Sandwick; students, James 
Giese, Robert Haegg, Tony 
Paris 


Carroll College — Sponsor, Mrs. 
Ione Bryant; students, Sharon 
Grabow, Georgia Hatton, Ruth 
Markham, Walter Peck, Lila 
Mae Radke 


Cardinal Stritch College—Spon- 
sors, Sister M. Imeldis, Sister 
Mary Magdeline 


Dominican College—Sponsor, Sis- 
ter M. Gerold, OP; students, 
Mary Krietzer, Mary Pincikow- 
ski, Jeanne Schliesmann 


Milwaukee Downer—S ponsor, 
Inez J. Richards; students, 
Betty Klemm, Elizabeth 
Schlenk 


Mount Mary College — Sponsor, 
Sister Mary Charitas, SSMD; 


students, Mary Ann Tucker, 
Ann Mary Daley 


St. Norbert College—Sponsor, 
Rev. Ernest LaMal, O. Praem; 
students, James P. Heindel, 
Leonard W. Swift 


COUNTY NORMALS 


Columbia—Sponsor, Maybelle M. 
Franseen; students, Janice E. 
Kenefisk, Lola Meyers, Gladys 
Tessman, Dorothy Weber, Pa- 
tricia Wherry 

Door—Kewaunee — Sponsor, Rob- 
ert Gaulke 


Juneau—Sponsor, Esther Dison; 
students, Alice Greeno, Joan 
Wiseman 


Dodge—Sponsor, Mrs. Phyllis 
Ritter; students, Mrs. Dorothy 
Metke, Joan Moldenhauer, 
Pearl Siegman 


Langlade—Sponsor, Dora Desser- 
eau; students, Pauline Kry- 
zanek, Pat McCabe’ 


Manitowoc—Sponsor, Jack V. 
Ackerman; students, Nancy 
Augustine, Joan Chaloupha, 
Don Fictum, Robert George, 
Lyle Kruss, Tom O’Hearn, Bar- 
bara Peterson, Burton Sinkler, 
Leila Skattebo 


Marinette—Sponsors, T. K. Hock- 
ing, Robert Gaulke, Jr.; stu- 
dent, Robert Genke, Jr. 


Outagamie—S ponsors, W. P. 
Hagman, S. W. Ihlenfeldt; stu- 
dents, Helen Barrett, Ann Mc- 
Daniel 


Richland—Sponsor, Roland A. 
Koyen; students, Geneva Pel- 
let, Gayle Willis 

Racine-—Kenosha — Sponsor, 
Esther Sommerfield; students, 
Wilma Beck, Fraland Campbell, 
Betty Radomski, Carol Reck, 
Judy Debnar, Nancy Lumley, 
Yvonne Rhodes, E. Donna Rip- 
ley, Joyce Voight, Judy Web- 
ner 

Sauk—Sponsor, H. H. Thies; stu- 
dents, Margaret Haugh, Joan 
Mathew 


Sheboygan — Sponsor, Henrietta 
Murphy; students, Nola Deer, 
Robert Dykstra 

HIGH SCHOOL 

Tomah—Students, Ethelyn Mark, 

Thelma Grovesteen 
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Good Public Relations 


Make Good Community Relations 


WISCONSIN community superintendent, new to his posi- 

tion and faced with a serious need for school building ex- 
pansion, did not want to have the tragic blunders of Pasadena, 
California, or Port Washington, New York, duplicated. Still 
his buildings were bursting at the seams, and he felt his heart 
beat quicken every time the local fire sirens sounded. 


The school district was one of those divided areas,—a pros- 
perous farmer group and another group of enterprising young 
suburbanites who had moved there recently. After remaining 
apparently quite neutral on several controversial issues but keep- 
ing his eyes and ears open, our friend discovered that the 
Kiwanis Club enlisted members from both rural as well as urban 
ranks. He decided to broach his plans to them, explain the spot 
he was in and try to enlist their support. To his surprise and 
pleasure the Kiwanis backed him 100 per cent. Its members 
were influential, and soon he was also on comradely terms with 
the Rotary, the American Legion, and several other civic groups. 
The desperate building need and the necessity of a bond issue 
were constantly discussed but quite dispassionately, in bowling 
alleys and over tea cups. Result? At a special meeting the super- 
intendent’s thorough and well-thought-out plans were unani- 
mously approved. 


Because he works thru a congenial and representative serv- 
ice organization, the school situation was presented as a common 
problem, not as a factional issue. Although the different socio- 
economic attitudes still persisted, much of the existing rancor 
was dispelled and better community relations grew out of smart 
public relations. 

DONNA KAPPES 


Supervising Teacher, Waukesha 











WEA Executive Committee 


Summary of Meetings 
Milwaukee, Oct. 31-—Nov. 3, 1951 


Refused a request for special 
speaker time on program on ac- 
count of late date. 

Heard the Treasurer’s report 
and accepted it. 

The Education Committee of 
the Legislative Council, pursuant 
to Jt. Resolution 73, A., asked 
that a representative of WEA be 
appointed to the committee to re- 
vise school laws. It was voted 
that the Executive Secretary rep- 
resent the association on the 
committee. 

Recommended Nov. 6-7-8, 
1952 convention dates to Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Considerable 
discussion was directed to the 
possibility of advancing 1952 and 
1953 convention dates but it was 
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discovered that auditorium halls 
had already been booked by other 
organizations. 

Employed Kellogg, Houghton & 
Taplick to make the annual audit 
of WEA finances and accounts. 


Approved payment of expenses 
of WEA members of the Advis- 
ory Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Standards for attend- 
ance at meetings for explanation 
of matters pertaining to certifi- 
cation. 

Voted to recommend to Repre- 
sentative Assembly that the for- 
mula for computation of sectional 
associations be changed to in- 
crease the flat sum of $100 to 
$300. 

The Executive Secretary an- 
nounced the resignation of Vic- 
tor Hornbostel, research director, 
who had just accepted a research 
position with NEA. The commit- 


tee authorized the Executive Sec- 

retary to survey the field and re- 

port at the next meeting. 
Milwaukee, Nov. 30, 1951 

Heard the Treasurer’s report 
and accepted it. 

Voted that the WEA again 
sponsor the Annual School Board 
Award. 

Authorized payment of ex- 
penses for seven WEA represen- 
tatives at the regional confer- 
ence of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards at Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 1-2, and selected the per- 
sonnel of the delegation. They 
are, the WEA President, Leslie 
Johnson, Amil Zellmer, Lloyd 
Moseng, Mollie Leopold, Alma 
Therese Link, Harry Hanson, 
Margaret Chenoweth. 

Since the terms of Miss Hana- 
walt and Miss Link as members 
of the Advisory Commission on 
Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards expire, the state 
superintendent requested the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to nominate 
two people for each vacancy from 
which he would make the appoint- 
ments. The committee nominated 
Ella Hanawalt of Milwaukee— 
Downer College and George Wal- 
ters of Lawrence College for the 
private college vacancy and nom- 
inated Catherine Behrens and 
Alma Therese Link for the class- 
room teacher vacancy. 

Voted salaries for WEA office 
staff members for 1952 and au- 
thorized the Executive Secretary 
to secure a replacement for Mr. 
Hornbostel, resigned. 

Heard a report by the Execu- 
tive Secretary on WEA member- 
ship. Showed a substantial gain 
over the previous year. 

O. H. PLENZKE, Exec. Sec. 


WEA Financial Statement 
Summary—October 1951 


Bal. Oct. 1, 1951 _ $ 18,208.78 


| as ee 93,072.14 
$111,280.92 
Expenditures ____ 52,752.31* 


~* Includes $39,477.90 Bond Purchase. 


Bal. Nov. 1, 1951 _ $ 58,528.61 
Life Membership 
Account ._-.-- $ 100.00 
Reserve Account— 
Bonds, par value 89,000.00 
P. M. VINCENT, Treas. 
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NEWS and VIEWS 








The WEA Business Session 


HE largest Representative Assembly in the 

history of the association, 452 delegates, met 
November 1. Chief interest this year was in elec- 
tion of officers. Whereas a year ago there were 
no contests whatsoever this year two or three can- 
didates filed for every position and pre-convention 
activity in behalf of favorites was lively. Runoff 
ballots were required to decide winners of two 
offices. Having cast their ballots the Assembly dis- 
posed of its business with speed and a minimum of 
debate, the session adjourning shortly after five 
o'clock. 


Action on Constitutional Amendments 


The Treasurer’s report and the budget which 
usually draw requests for explanations were ac- 
cepted without discussion. Several budget items 
were increased and a new appropriation set up. 
Delegates apparently sensed with satisfaction that 
WEA finances are sound. An increase in sectional 
association subsidies of $200 was approved. Dues 
for 1952 were set to remain at $5. Five amend- 
ments to the constitution were adopted. One of 
these deletes the requirement of election of dele- 
gates every year and permits longer terms, a pol- 
icy which has been recommended for years. An- 
other requires that each member of the Executive 
Committee shall be a member of a standing com- 
mittee. Still another strikes out the restrictive pro- 
vision of “annual” meetings of the Assembly and 
would permit additional sessions. However, the 
recommendation of the Committee to Study Reor- 
ganization that a second meeting of the Assembly 
be held around Thanksgiving was rejected. Also 
refused adoption was the committee’s proposal that 
the first vice-president shall be a candidate for 
president, the arguments advanced being that pres- 
idential candidacy should not be forced upon any- 
one and that the field should always be wide open 
to aspirants. Recommendations relative to estab- 
lishing sectional association areas as bases for Ex- 
ecutive Committee representation met opposition 
and that section of the report was referred to the 
Executive Committee. This was the final report of 
the Committee to Study Reorganization. 

Reports of other committees were adopted as 


Schools in Civil Defense 


T WILL be no surprise for school people to find 
the public depending upon schools to accept a 
vital role in civil defense. A bulletin just issued 
by the State Civil Defense Education Advisory 
Council enumerates and amplifies the resources of 
schools in the many aspects of defense. Emphasis 


presented. The new Advisory Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
submitted its first report. 


All Reports to Be Published 


All reports will be published in the Journal and 
we urge members to examine them. They repre- 
sent the work of your committee members. We 
believe they are practical, succinct, and readable. 
More than ordinary care is given to their prepa- 
ration. Content of committee reports is WEA pol- 
icy after approval ‘by the Assembly. Locals could 
profitably devote a meeting or two to their consid- 
eration. 

Life memberships were voted for presidents of 
the association. 


Convention November 6, 7, 8 


Upon recommendation of the Executive Commit- 
tee the 1952 convention dates will be November 
6-7-8. Requests to advance the convention one 
week have come from the northern area for sev- 
eral years and were repeated this year. The possi- 
bility of earlier dates was investigated but when 
it was discovered that the auditorium facilities had 
been booked as far in advance as 1953 the Execu- 
tive Committee had no choice but to abandon the 
shift of dates, at least for the present. Incidentally, 
the Executive Committee had two on-the-spot meet- 
ings during the progress of the convention. 

Arena acoustics, despite experimentation for 
improvement by the management during the year, 
is still unsatisfactory. However, attempts to im- 
prove the situation will continue and a re-arrange- 
ment may result. 


Increase in Membership 


WEA membership on November 26 reached a 
total of 22,867. A breakdown shows 22,393 regu- 
lar active members. The total membership of this 
group on July 1 was 22,404 indicating a substan- 
tial increase over the past year. Retired teachers 
membership is 98, student membership is 299, 
bookmen and school supply representatives is 33, 
and there are 44 Journal subscriptions. Two life 
memberships have been purchased. 


is given to student safety and precautionary meas- 
ures. Family and community training also receives 
practical elaboration. Source materials and films 
are recommended. The Advisory Council includes 
Supt. Watson, State Director Greiber, Dr. Adolf- 
son, Secretary McPhee, and Prin. Goldgruber. 
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EDUCA TION— Continuous 
For Whom? 


E MODERNS pride our- 

selves on our detachment, 
on our scientific objectivity. How 
far do we practice it? 

We begin with a hypothetical 
case. Supposing we had a visitor 
from Mars who had never seen 
our school system in action. Sup- 
pose, however, that this visitor 
had read our educational litera- 
ture, especially in the fields of 
child development, child psychol- 
ogy, and child guidance. 

Our visitor, Mr. Tarkas (bor- 
rowing from Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs), arrives at the central 
office to visit schools. After the 
usual social amenities (practiced, 
we hope, with some regard to our 
visitor’s culture), Mr. Tarkas is 
asked the question, ““Where would 
you like to begin your visit?” Mr. 
Tarkas, with some surprise, re- 
plies: “Why, at the beginning, I 
suppose.” Then he gets his first 
jolt. ; 


Student Progress 


Our educator, with some con- 
descension, points out that Mr. 
Tarkas could start with the kin- 
dergarten, the elementary school, 
the junior high school or the 
senior high school. To dispel 
some of Mr. Tarkas’ mystifica- 
tion, he is told that our schools 
are organized so that a youngster 
begins in the kindergarten and 
graduates from there to the ele- 
mentary school; from thence he 
passes (or does not pass) from 
grade to grade until he gets thru 
the sixth grade. If he meets the 
necessary requirements (too 
many to mention at this point), 
he is permitted to enter the junior 
high school (a place to get him 
ready for high school). Finally, 
Says our educator, if our young- 
ster is smart enough and good 
enough, he can enter the high 
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school. (We take pity on our vis- 
itor at this point by not mention- 
ing college.) 

By this time Mr. Tarkas, who 
you will recall is fairly convers- 
ant with our educational theory 
on child development, is quite 
confused. Visions of Procrustes 
(yes, our visitor has read Greek 
Mythology) lopping off or stretch- 
ing out his victims to fit a fixed 
size bed run thru Mr. Tarkas’ 
mind. 

At this critical point, Mr. 
Tarkas receives some assurance. 
Whereas, says our visitor’s host, 
this type of organization seems 
to cut our youngster’s develop- 
ment into at least four distinct 
parts, this vivisection is more ap- 
parent than real. Whereas, our 
youngster does have different 
teachers each year (and some- 
times each day) and whereas he 
finds that requirements change 





quite radically in each division of 
our school, our youngster’s diffi- 
culties of adjustment are over- 
come by our guidance system. 
Even though no one seems to fol- 
low our youngsters thru these 
four stages, he has papers which 
do. 

We leave our visitor (to your 
imaginations as you follow him 
thru the itinerary of his visit) to 
get down to our problem. Do we 
really mean what we say when 
we say that education must be 
a continuous process? Continuous 
for whom? For the administra- 
tor, the supervisor, the teacher 
or the pupil? 


Meaning of Process 
In teachers’ language, what 
specifically does education as a 
continuous process for the pupil 
mean? 
Does it mean: 
Eighth grade graduation? 
Readiness (in interest and ability) 
of pupil to study a problem? 
Priority of logically organized sub- 
ject matter? 
Flexible grouping within classes in 
basic skills? 
Promotion on basis of mastery of 
subject matter? 
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Does Education as a continuous process mean the use of one type of approach? 
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Tests for promotion or to help in- 
struction? 


Use of one type of approach, one 
type of material? 

Beginning where the youngster is in 
development or where he is on the 
school system ladder? 


There are signs in Wisconsin 
that educators are recognizing 
the seriousness of this problem 
and that they are getting together 
to meet it. 


In one large city system, all 
grade, high school and special 
area teachers are getting together 
on the common and _ perennial 
problem of reading. A county 
calls all professional personnel 
together to get at common prob- 
lems such as child guidance. A 
smaller city system initiates a 
testing program in reading 
(thru grade and high school) to 
improve reading ability where- 
ever such improvement is needed. 


Out of this type of meeting has 
grown the following convictions: 


1. All teachers have a responsibility 
for teaching basic skills, especially as 
they apply to new subject fields and 
new problems. 


2. All members of the profession re- 
gardless of special assignment (grade 
level, specialization area) need to get 
together on common problems such as 
making educational experiences contin- 
uous for youngsters. 


3. Local and state levels need to co- 
operate as in the Wisconsin Coopera- 
tive Education Planning Committee to 
get the best results. Superintendents, 
high and elementary principals, ele- 
mentary and secondary supervisors, 
elementary and high school teachers, 
representatives of teachers colleges 
and the University are all represented 
on the curriculum policy committee. 


4. Supervision needs to be done from 
kindergarten thru high school, not on 
separate levels by themselves. State 
department supervisors are trying to do 
this. During the day elementary and 
secondary supervisors work as a team; 
after school they meet with the entire 
school staff for consultation purposes. 


Do you suppose that if our 
Martian friend, Mr. Tarkas, were 
to visit our school system 25 
years hence he would find a 
change? Would the pupil be free 
to move from the kindergarten 
thru the twelfth grade at his own 
rate of growth? Would promotion 
be keyed to developmental pat- 
terns or based on convenient 
units of school organization? 
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What Is Substitute Teaching? 


The State Retirement System 
Administration Board has an- 
swered that question by a ruling. 


So many teachers and adminis- 
trators have an economic and pro- 
fessional interest in substitute 
teaching that the State Retire- 
ment System Administration 
Board has made an effort to in- 
terpret the law involving the 
problem in a way to define condi- 
tions under which _ substitutes 
may be employed. 

Section 42.20 of the Statutes of 
1947 designates a ‘teacher’ as 
“any person legally or officially 
employed or engaged in teaching 
as a principal occupation.” The 
Administration Board at a meet- 
ing in early November ruled that 
to be a “principal occupation” 
teaching must occupy 50% or 
more of one’s occupational time. 


Section 42.49 (5) of the statutes 
provides that ‘any benefits pay- 
able for any month during which 
the member shall receive compen- 
sation as a teacher shall be with- 
held from the member... .” A 
narrow interpretation could mean 
that even a day’s substitute teach- 
ing could properly be held grounds 
for withholding the annuity pay- 
ment for the month, but the re- 
cent ruling holds that substitute 
teaching for any time less than 
50% of the normal month’s load 
shall not mean the withholding of 
the annuity for that month. Em- 
ployment for 50% or more of the 
month will entail both withhold- 
ing of the annuity and a payment 
of the required deposit of 6% of 
the salary, which incidentally will 
also call for the state deposit for 
that month. 











A LETTER TO SANTA 
I'm asking you for far te 


“ 
™ 
too much, I fear; they tell me that your budget load te, 





clamor, clash and noise, I sorely need some 
special gifts to guide my girls and boys. 
So bring me understanding now, and love and pat 


too, and give me clearer vision for the job that’s 
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Hornbostel, Research 
Director, Joins NEA 
Staff on January 1 


WEA Research Service Has 
Ranked High for Years 





Victor Hornbostel, our re- 
search director since 1947, 
leaves the association office 
at the beginning of the new 
year. The NEA, after a wide 
search for an assistant to 
Frank Hubbard who heads 
its research division, decided 
“Vic” was their man. The 
good judgment of NEA and 
the broader opportunities for 
Mr. Hornbostel are recog- 
nized but we regret his leav- 
ing. 

WEA research services 
have always ranked high 
and Mr. Hornbostel lost no 
time in grasping the respon- 
sibilities of a position which 
requires a high degree of 
accuracy, sound judgment, 
and a dogged persistence to 
get the facts. WEA research 
is limitless in its field. De- 
mands for data and correct 
answers come in a continuous 
flow. His willingness to ac- 
cept those many little extra 
jobs which pour into the of- 
fice, his eagerness to coop- 
erate, his consuming interest 
in the promotion of profes- 
sional welfare, gave him 

(Turn to page 25) 








Help Fight TB 





Buy 
Christmas Seals 











Educators From Orient 
Visit Stout Institute 


Educators from Japan and 
the Philippines visited the 
Stout Institute during No- 
vember. The Japanese offi- 
cials were seeking informa- 
tion on school finances, busi- 
ness administration, voca- 
tional guidance, and agricul- 
tural education, while the 
Philippine representative was 
interested in industrial edu- 
cation. 

During the year a number 
of leaders from many coun- 
tries are being brought to 
the United States by the De- 
partment of State for short 
periods to exchange informa- 
tion with their colleagues 
and to become better ac- 
quainted with our country 
and our way of life. 





WEA office. 





NEW WEA PUBLICATIONS 


A clever, ingenious folder on public relations has 
been prepared by the committee on public relations. 
It bears the caption What Part Do You Play in Mold- 
ing the Future of Education. Attractively illustrated 
and pointed up in color type, its five pages set forth 
in meaningful and simple fashion the best approaches 
to sound public relations. 
cator and child are highlighted, in contrast with many 
publications which emphasize public aspects exclu- 
sively. The leaflet has been printed in quantity suffi- 
cient for distribution to all WEA members. Locals 
presidents will receive them the forepart of January 
for distribution to all local members. 

Members have also requested the revised booklet 
containing the provisions of the 
Preparation of the revision has been under way for 
some time. Compilation of a publication of this nature 
is a painstaking job requiring no end of checking and 
re-checking by individuals and officials for clarity, 
completeness, and ambiguity. It will be released as 
soon as ready. In the meantime it is suggested that 
members consult the September Journal which con- 
tains a brief summary or to direct an inquiry to the 


The welfare of the edu- 


retirement law. 
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Wisconsin Educators 
Score AEW Success 


the WEA office report that 
Wisconsin educators have 
again been successful in pro- 
moting American Education 
Week. Feature articles, news 
dispatches, and photographs 
tell the story of thousands of 
parents attending special! 
programs planned for the 
oceasion or visiting regular 
classes during the day or 
evening. In some instances 
parents followed the son or 
daughter’s program for the 
day with the teachers ex- 
plaining the subject taught 
and the modern methods used 
in education. 

Some associations featured 
business-education days. Not 
only did the parents visit the 
schools but the teachers vis- 
ited industrial and business 
establishments in the com- 
munity. 


Rural Teachers Join 
Fond du Lac B-E Day 


As a preliminary step to 
widen participation in the 





j 
| 


lgram at Fond du Lac next 
year, the sponsors 
Day invited several rural! 


lic and parochial teachers in 
the annual B-E Day, Nov. 16. 
On Friday afternoon all 
Fond du Lac and North Fond 
|du Lac Public Schools and 
| parochial schools closed to 
give teachers the opportunity 
to visit industrial plants of 
the city. During the tours 
|information on business op- 
erations, the place the firm 
holds in the community, and 





| were explained. 

| Concluding the day’s activ- 
‘ities was a banquet at the 
| Hotel Retlaw which was 


|climaxed by an address by | 


|J. O. Christianson, superin- 
ltendent of the Minnesota 
|school of agriculture at St. 
|Paul who spent the summer 


of 1948 in Sweden at the in- | 


vitation of that country’s 
| government. Helen Glisen- 


dorf, elementary instructor 


Press releases reaching | 


| Business-Education Day pro- | 
of B-E| 


teachers to join the city pub- | 


opportunity for employment | 


WEA Locals Committee Plans Series 
Of Leadership Workshops for January 


| Local Associations Urged to 
Send Representatives 


| 

| The WEA Locals Commit- 
tee is sponsoring a series of 
five leadership workshops 
from Jan. 7-11 for locals 
presidents and other officers 
of education associations as 
well as classroom teachers 
and administrators who de- 
sire to attend. The commit- 
tee has secured Stewart Har- 
}ral of Oklahoma and Lyle 
| Ashby of Washington, D. C., 
|two outstanding leaders in 
|the field of public relations, 
to headline the sessions. Mr. 
|Harral, director of public re- 
|lations of the University of 
| Oklahoma, will conduct two 
/one-hour periods in school 
| public relations. Mr. Ashby, 
|assistant secretary of the 
| NEA, will conduct group dis- 
lcussions to illustrate how 
| local associations can use the 
|group dynamics technique. 
| The subjects discussed will 
| be the choice of those attend- 
‘ing the meeting. 





Schedules Announced 
Members of the WEA staff 
will conduct a typical local 
|association meeting demon- 
strating the rules of parlia- 
mentary law necessary for a 
well-managed session. 

The Locals Committee em- 
| phasizes the fact that all ses- 
|sions will begin promptly at 
|9:00 A.M. and close promptly 
at 3:00 P.M. The time and 

place of the five meetings 
lare as follows: 

Jan. 7, Park Hotel, Richland 
| Center 

|Jan. 8, Hotel Eau Claire, 
| Eau Claire 

|Jan. 9, High School, Park 
| Falls- 

| Jan. 10, YMCA, Green Bay 
|Jan. 11, Hotel Ambassador, 
Milwaukee 

Every local association is 
|urged to have as many rep- 
resentatives as possible at- 
tend the workshops. 

at the Lincoln School, was 
the teachers’ representative 
|who spoke at the banquet 
| program. 

B-E Day was adopted by 
[the teachers three years ago 
|as a climax to the activities 
of American Education Week. 
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Joint Committee Plans 
Workshops for ’51-’52 


The Workshop Committee 
of the Joint Committee on 
Education in Wisconsin is 
now planning for workshops 
in various parts of the state 
on current problems in edu- 
cation. Mrs. Nicholas F. 
Rott, 280 North Central Ave., 
Richland Center, chairman 
of the Workshop Committee, 
states that any local branch 
of member organizations of 
the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cation may sponsor a com- 
munitywide meeting under 
the direction and with the 
help of the Joint Committee. 





Suggested Topics 
Topics suggested for the 
workshops are: 


1. What are the objectives 
of elementary and secondary 
education ? 


2. Are we educating for 
world citizenship ? 

38. After high 
what? 


4. What is happening to 


school— 


the “little red schoolhouse” ? | 


5. Who will teach your 
child ? 

6. What about the “hous- 
ing shortage” in education? 

If interested write to Mrs. 
Rott for full information as 


Fischbach, Milwaukee. secre- 
tary; and Florence Trainor, 
Kenosha, treasurer. 


Secondary Principals 


Harold Connor, Hurley 
High School principal, was 
elected president of the Wis- 
consin Secondary Principals 
Association. Other officers 
are James Logsden, Shore- 
wood, vice president; Eric 
Becker, Beaver Dam, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Alvin 
Westgaard, Milwaukee, co- 
ordinator. 


Roger Hornig, Wisconsin 
Rapids, was chosen president 
of the Wisconsin School 
Music Association. Patricia 
Reilly, Two Rivers, was 
|named vice president. Henry 
| C. Wegner of the State De- 
|partment of Public Instruc- 
| tion is secretary. 
| Ruth B. Palmer, director 
of health and physical edu- 
ication at Kenosha, was 
|elected president of the Wis- 
|consin Association for 
|Health, Physical Education, 
|and Recreation. 





Industrial Arts 
Harry Peterson, Platte- 
ville, was named president 
|of the Wisconsin Industria! 
| Arts Association. Other offi- 
lcers are Ray Wigen, Me- 
|nomonie, vice president; Leo 
|Ebben, Kohler, secretary— 
| treasurer. 





to procedure for setting up| Marguerite Wickenden, 
meeting, topics for discus-|Ripon College, was elected 
sion, plans for programs, | president of the Wisconsin 
speakers, costs, and dates.| Association of Deans of 
If desired, a member of the| Women. Bernice Scott, She- 
Joint Committee will meet | boygan, vice president; Mary 
with your local groups for} Reynolds, Wisconsin State 
the organization of the/|College, Platteville, secre- 
workshop and its program. | tary. 


Employ Handicapped 
Essay Contest Urged 


All junior and senior high 
school students in Wisconsin 
are eligible to participate in 
the $2,250 essay contest for 
1952 aimed to encourage the 
employment of the handi- 
capped. The subject of the 
essay is “Employ the Handi- 
capped for National Secu- 
rity.” Top national prize is 
$1,000, and the top state 
award is $100. Other prizes 
are offered bringing the total 
to $2,250. 


The contest is sponsored 
by the Governor’s Committee 
on the Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped in 
cooperation with the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Na- 
tional Employ the Handi- 
capped Week. The contest 
which opened on Nov. 15, 
1951, and closes Feb. 15, 
1952, has been approved by 
the State Department of 
Public Instruction and by the 
National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. 





Rules for Contest 


Rules governing the con- 
test may be secured by writ- 
ing to A. L. Beier, secretary, 
Governor’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handi- 
capped, 121 State Office 
Building, Madison 2. For 
background material infor- 
mation may be secured from 
district offices of the State 





Rehabilitation Division, Vet- 
erans Administration, Wis- 
consin State Employment 
Service, your public library 
or any public or private or- 
ganization working for the 
rehabilitation or employment 
of the handicapped. 


Willard E. Goslin Will 
Get Exhibitors Award 


The Associated Exhibitors 
of the National Education 
Association will present the 
American Education Award 
for 1952 to Willard E. Gos- 
lin. The board of directors 
of the exhibitors selected Mr. 
Goslin as the next recipient 
of this annual award ac- 
corded since 1928 to a man 
or woman in recognition of 
outstanding contribution in 
the broad field of education. 








Regional Conventions 

Mr. Goslin, former presi- 
dent of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Adminis- 
trators, is head of the divi- 
sion of administration and 
community leadership, 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Formal presenta- 
tion of the American Educa- 
tion Award will be made at 
one or more of AASA’s re- 
gional conventions in 1952. 

AASA _ regional conven- 
tions are scheduled as fol- 
lows: St. Louis, Feb. 23-27; 
Los Angeles, Mar. 8-12; Bos- 
ton, Apr. 5-9, 





122 W. Washington Ave. 








PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 

50th Year 

Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 








Local participation in the} 
plan and program is empha- 
sized. 


Associations Choose | 
Officers at Milwaukee. 


Several statewide educa- 
tional associations elected 
officers for the coming year 
during their annual meeting 
at the WEA convention in 
Milwaukee Nov. 1-3. 


Mollie Leopold, a teacher 
at the Keefe Avenue School | 
in Milwaukee, was re-elected 
president of the League of 
Classroom Teachers of Wis- 
consin. Other officers are 
Marcella Schneider, Milwau- 
kee, first vice president; 
Elinore Loveland, Wauwa- | 
tosa, second vice president; | 
Ethel Molnar, Milwaukee, 
third vice president; Eunice 


19, 1952. 





Notice To All Credit Union Members 


PASSBOOK CALL AS OF DECEMBER 15, 1951 
Please send in your passbook by December 15, 1951, or as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible, for audit and posting of 1951 dividends. Passbooks will not be returned until 
some time in January, as audit and dividend posting cannot be completed until after 
December 31, 1951. Address passbooks to: Chairman of Examining Committee, Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union, below address. 


ANY PAYMENTS ON LOANS OR ANY SHARE PURCHASES ARE TO BE 
FORWARDED AS USUAL DURING THIS PERIOD, AND THEY WILL 
BE RECORDED IN THE PASSBOOKS IN THIS OFFICE. 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


This is to notify you that the Annual Meeting of the Credit Union and the Board 
of Directors’ Meeting will be held at the W.E.A. office at 9:30 A.M. on January 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 Insurance Building 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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Wisconsin Educators — 
Receive Recognition 





Five Wisconsin educators 
were named in the list of 16 
from Wisconsin who received 
“Centennial Awards for the 
Northwest Territory” at 
Northwestern University’s 
Centennial Convocation in 
Evanston, Dec. 2. Centennial 
Awards were given to one 
hundred recipients in recog- 
nition of “the impress they 
have made upon their gener- 
ation during a lifetime of 
distinguished service as resi- 
dents of one of the states 
which comprise the original 
Northwest Territory.” These 
states include Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. 


Nominees for the Centen- 
nial Awards were selected 
on the basis that they must 
be living, that they must 
have achieved prominence in 
one of the states mentioned, 
and they must have made “a 
substantial contribution to 
society.” 


Method of Selection 


Trustees and all members 
of the faculties and staff of 
Northwestern University 
were barred from considera- 
tion. Nominations for the 
Awards were made by the 
following groups: the fac- 
ulty, staff, student body, and 
alumni of Northwestern; 
representatives of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in each of 
the six states involved; Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs in 
each of the states concerned; 
and faculty members of other 
Big Ten Universities who 
represent departments which 
do not exist at Northwestern. 

Names submitted were 
screened by a committee con- 
sisting of Wheeler Sammons, 
editor of Who’s Who, Robert 
C. Preble, president of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
and Gen. Robert E. Wood, 
chairman of the board of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. Final 
selection was made by the 
University board of trustees. 


Badgers Named 

The five educators of Wis- 
consin honored by selection 
are E. B. Fred, president of 
the University of Wisconsin, 
Merle Curti, professor of his- 
tory of the University, Wil- 
liam S. Middleton, dean of 
the Medical School of the 
University, Ralph Walters, 
physician and professor 
emeritus of anesthesiology of 
the University, and Helen C. 


White, professor of English 
of the University. 


Other Badgers honored 
are: Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne, actors, of Genesee 
Depot; Walter J. Kohler, Jr., 
governor of Wisconsin; Rob- 
ert M. La Follette, Jr., for- 
merly United States Senator 
from Wisconsin; Edmund 
Fitzgerald, president and 
trustee of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Milwaukee; Harry J. Grant, 
chairman of the board, Mil- 
waukee Journal, Milwaukee; 
Louis Quarles, lawyer of Mil- 
waukee; F. J. Sensenbren- 
ner, director and formerly 
chairman of the board, Kim- 
berly—Clark Corporation, 
Neenah;y Frank Lloyd 
Wright, architect, Spring 
Green; George W. Mead, 
president and director, Con- 
solidated Water Power and 
Payer Co., Wisconsin Rap- 
ids; and Edna Ferber, au- 
thor, formerly of Wisconsin. 





New Appointments Made 
To EPC by NEA & AASA 


Ralph J. Bunche, director 


tions, and winner of Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1950, is one 
lof the four educators re- 
| cently appointed to the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission 
of the National Education 
Asociation and the American 
Association of School Admin- 
| istrators. 

The other appointments, 
lall for four-year terms be- 
/ginning Jan. 1, 1952, are: O. 
|C. Aderhold, president, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; Marga- 
|ret Schowengerdt, English 
|teacher, Webster Groves 
|(Missouri) Senior High 
| School and president of the 
Missouri State Teachers As- 
|sociation, and Ralph W. Mc- 
| Donald, president, Bowling 
Green (Ohio) State Univer- 





sity. 

The new appointees will 
succeed James B. Conant, 
president, Harvard Univer- 


sity, and Commission chair- 
man; Ethel J. Alpenfels, 
school of education, New 
York University; and Ruby 
Anderson, Athens (Georgia) 
High School, whose terms ex- 
pire Dec. 31. Mr. McDonald, 
who was appointed to the 
Commission as_ representa- 
tive of the NEA Department 
of Higher Education, will 
suceed T. R. McConnell, 
chancellor, University of 
Buffalo (N. Y.). 
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of trusteeship, United Na- | 





Ford Foundation Plans 
For Adult Education 


| As a further step toward 





Foundation has established 
tion, a non-profit organiza- 
tion, reports Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president of the Foun- 
dation. The Fund is an inde- 
pendent agency devoted to 
development of methods and 
opportunities in adult educa- 
tion. Trustees of the Ford 
Foundation have approved an 
for the operations of 
Fund. 

The Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation will take as its area 
of activity that part of the 
educational process which be- 
gins where formal schooling 
finished. There is a general 
|agreement that effective aid 
| in the field of adult education 





| . . . 
ican be a major contribution | 


|to human welfare. 

| Expanding Opportunities 

| It is emphasized that 
| neither the Ford Foundation 
nor The Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation has any intention of 
embarking on a program of 
indoctrination. The ultimate 


goal of Fund programs will 
— 





| meeting its obligations in the | 
field of education the Ford | 


The Fund for Adult Educa- | 


interim budget of $3,000,000 | 
the | 


|be expanding opportunities 
for people to continue their 
education thruout adult life. 

The Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation is the second of two 
independent agencies estab- 
lished by the Ford Founda- 
|tion to work in the field of 
education. Establishment of 
The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, an organ- 
ization concerned with prob- 
lems and opportunities in 
formal education from ele- 
mentary education thru col- 
lege levels, was announced by 
the Foundation recently. 





Look for Your Fellow 
Teachers on the Cover 
The General Mills ad on 
the inside back cover in- 
cludes the photograph of six 
Wisconsin educators. How 
many of them do you know? 


| They are discussing nutrition 


education problems. 


HORNBOSTEL ... 


(Continued from page 23) 





| stature. He is modest in the 


extreme but holds to convic- 
tions. WEA members are in- 
debted to him for generous 
and helpful assistance. 

Our sincere good wishes go 
to Mr. Hornbostel and his 
family in the new position 
and home. 





Food Shope 


Purer Food.. 
Better Public Health 





Controls Flies Automatically 


35 chain and thousands of independent 
food shops use Aerovaps and Wil-Kil 
service to control flies, roaches, rats and 
mice to protect food and public health. 


Send for Free Descriptive Booklet. 


rsp WIL-KIL (ere 


APPLETON 
702 Zuelke Bidg. 
Phone 3-3582 


MILWAUKEE 
522 W. North Ave. 
COncord 4-3430 


MADISON 
119 E. Main St. 
Phone 6-8539 
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Beloit Assn. Hires Secretary 

Ralph Terry, a teacher in the Wright 
School of Beloit, was elected executive 
secretary of the Beloit Education Asso- 
ciation by the executive committee of 
the organization. Last year the con- 
stitution was revised to provide for a 
paid secretary and the local dues were 
raised from $1 to $2 to provide for 
more service to the members. 


Rhinelander Offers Scholarship 


To one of the members of the Rhine- 
lander High School graduating class 
for 1952 the Rhinelander Teachers As- 
sociation will grant a scholarship from 
the Teachers Memorial Scholarship 
Fund. The scholarship is in memory 
of Rachel White and Mrs. Della Sauer 
both members of the faculty who passed 
away in 1949. To increase the fund sev- 
eral projects are planned for the year. 
The association is sponsoring a movie 
and a benefit basketball game featuring 
the men faculty members of Rhine- 
lander against the faculty members of 
Minocqua. Later in the year the PTA 
will present a second Stunt Night Pro- 
gram, the proceeds of which will go to 
the Teachers Memorial Scholarship 
Fund. 


Mrs. Giese Feted 


Mrs. Alyce Giese, Dodge County su- 
pervising teacher, was a guest of honor 
at the annual banquet of the Dodge 
County Education Association at Beaver 
Dam, Thursday, Nov. 14. As a token 
of esteem for her 25 years of service 
to the county schools system she was 
presented with a miniature school 
house the roof of which was covered 
with silver dollars. 


Baraboo Entertains Parents 


For the ligher side of Parents Night 
for American Education Week at Bar- 
aboo High School Nov. 13, the faculty 
presented a skit entitled “Teachers on 
a Spree to Compete with TV.” It 
showed how Baraboo teachers are pre- 
paring themselves to compete with TV. 
The first part of the evening’s pro- 
gram consisted of conferences between 
teachers and parents and a series of 
short talks by Al Rambow, manual arts 
instructor, Eugene Runholm, guidance 
director, Richard Bates, and Supt. G. 
L. Willson on phases and trends in 
education. Hazel Dahl was chairman of 
the committee which planned the pro- 
gram. 


Teachers Urged to Participate 


The American Red Cross urges all 
teachers to participate in the Armed 
Forces Donor Program, if possible. 
Although all counties are not organized 
by the three blood center programs now 
operating, it will not be long before 
the stepped-up program by the De- 
partment of Defense will include every 
county of the state, according to L. J. 
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Petersen, assistant administrator of the 
Badger Regional Blood Center. Over 
half the counties are covered at the 
present time. When the Bloodmobile 
visits your community teachers are 
urged to donate blood for the Armed 
Forces and encourage others to do like- 
wise. The demand is great. 


Flowers for the Teachers 


The Mineral Point Floral Company 
has presented the staff of the Mineral 
Point Public Schools with corsages and 
boutonniéres for the WEA convention 
for the past four years. Saying it with 
flowers is Mr. and Mrs. Doyle’s way 
of showing their appreciation of the 
teachers, secretaries, and custodians. 


Wisconsin Colleges Report 

The Board of Regents of Wisconsin 
State Colleges has just released Vol. 1, 
No. 1, Report on the Wisconsin State 
Colleges. It is a well-planned four- 
page, two-color leaflet containing ar- 
ticles of educational interest about the 
nine colleges, architect’s drawings of 
building projects under construction at 
several institutions, and photographs 
of college personalities. It will be is- 
sued quarterly and sent to friends, 
alumni, and parents of students to 
keep them informed of the progress 
being made by the colleges. 


So. Milwaukee Talks it Over 


For the fourth consecutive year, par- 
ents of students at South Milwaukee 
Junior and Senior High Schools on 
Thursday, Oct. 25, had the opportunity 
to meet the faculty to “talk things 
over.” Each year an increasingly large 
number of parents have availed them- 
selves of the chance to discuss their 
child’s progress with the teachers. Spe- 
cial emphasis this year was the encour- 
agement of fathers to participate in 
the conferences. The South Milwaukee 
Voice concludes its editorial on the 
subject by saying: “The ‘open door’ 
policy of the school is an excellent op- 
portunity for parents to help the fac- 
ulty serve the youngsters of the com- 
munity.” 


Whelan and Murphy Honored 


Helen Whelan, a member of the 
Chippewa Falls High School faculty 
for 38 years, and J. H. Murphy, retir- 
ing superintendent, were honored at a 
dinner at the Eagle Point Town Hall, 
Thursday evening, Nov. 8. Tribute was 
paid to Miss Whelan for her great in- 
fluence on young people by Robert 
Lohrie, for 22 years superintendent of 
schools in Chippewa Falls, Mrs. How- 
ard Lyon, and Superintendent Murphy. 
As tokens of appreciation she received 
a floor lamp from the public school staff 
and friends, and an AM-FM radio 
from the Board of Education. 

J. H. Murphy, who resigned to be- 
come superintendent of Northern Col- 


ony at Chippewa Falls, received praise 
for his educational leadership from 
Mrs. O. C. Thorpe, Chippewa county 
superintendent of schools, and William 
Duren, a member of the Board of Ed- 
ucation. The gift to Mr. Murphy was 
a piece of luggage from the entire 
staff. 


Work-Experience Planned 


Fort Atkinson High School teachers 
and students have worked out a plan 
for work-experience to aid students 
who are already employed and to assist 
others to secure jobs while in school. 
The program according to Robert Mer- 
riman, junior high school faculty mem- 
ber who serves as coordinator, is not 
an employment bureau, but a way of 
supplying a medium between employ- 
ers, sttidents, and the school that will 
form a more cooperative spirit and 
provide more educational value to the 
system of employment while in school. 


Youth in a World Crisis 


To those who attended the Coordi- 
nated Conferences on Guidance, Per- 
sonnel Services, and Health at the Uni- 
versity during the summer and those 
who didn’t will find the official report 
entitled: Children and Youth in a 
World Crisis an excellent summary of 
the latest thinking on the subject. In 
addition to the addresses by the key- 
note speakers at the general sessions 
the report contains.the gist of facts 
presented and conclusions reached in 
the group meetings. Educational, physi- 
cal, and psychological needs of youth 
at all age levels are pin-pointed and 
the combined thinking of the group 
suggests means to satisfy those needs. 
Guidance specialists, classroom teach- 
ers, health educators, public health 
workers, social workers, and parents 
pooled their knowledge and experience 
to solve problems in guidance, person- 
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“Next semester I’d like to study psy- 
chology .. . I want to find out what’s 
wrong with my parents.” 


December 1951 
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nel services, and health. The conference 
was under the co-chairmanship of A. H. 
Edgerton, and W. H. Southworth of 
the UW School of Education. Copies 
of the report may be secured from the 
Kramer Business Service, 16 N. Car- 
roll St., Madison. $1.50. 


Conservation is Topic 


Mrs. Sadie Espeseth Ferguson, a 
teacher in the Rhinelander Junior High 
School, has written Conservation of 
Our Natural Resources which is now 
being used in the eighth grade conser- 
vation classes in Rhinelander. Mrs. 
Ferguson has had requests for copies 
of it from city and county teachers in 
various parts of the state. 


Planning Student Activities 


Gordon Klopf, student activities co- 
ordinator at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has revised Planning Student Ac- 
tivities in the High School. It is a prac- 
tical guidebook for students engaged in 
co-curricular activities. Specific instruc- 
tions are given in how to organize, 
plan, and conduct meetings of various 
kinds. It is distributed by the Bureau 
of Information and Program Services 
of the UW Extension Division. The 
price is 25 cents. 


Necrology 

Margaret M. Philipps of Kaukauna 
died Aug. 23 after an eight months’ ill- 
ness. She began her teaching career 
in the grades in Kaukauna after which 
she taught in the high schools of Sha- 
wano and Ellsworth and in the high 
school at Le Sueur, Minn. Prior to her 
long illness she taught in the Outa- 
gamie County Normal School for many 
years. 

xk * 

Mary B. Baird, 91, a teacher in the 
Neenah Public Schools for 34 years, 
died Nov. 10 at a Neenah hospital. 
Formerly she taught in Florence and 
in the Winnebago County schools. Miss 
Baird retired a number of years ago. 

*x* * * 

Theodore A. Steinmetz, 70, a veteran 
band leader, died Oct. 7 in the Grand 
Army Home at King, Wis. He taught 
at Hartford and had been band director 
at Portage High School until his re- 
tirement in 1950. Mr. Steinmetz began 
his music career with the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy Band at West Point and 
later organized the National Guard 
Band at Marshfield which saw service 
on the Mexican border. During World 
War I he organized the 32nd Division 
Band and served with it overseas. 

* x * 

Mrs. Edward Kranzfelder, 64, of 
Bloomer, passed away suddenly Nov. 4. 
She had taught in Hayward and 
Bloomer. 

*x* * * 

John Stockdale, 60, principal of the 
Belmont High School for the past six 
years, passed away suddenly Oct. 31 
in Milwaukee shortly after he had ar- 
rived for the annual WEA convention. 
He was a graduate of Wisconsin State 
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College, Platteville, and attended the 
University of Wisconsin. During his 
teaching career Mr. Stockdale was su- 
pervisor of cadet teacher training at 
Platteville and an instructor at Ona- 
laska before going to Belmont. 

* * * 

Francis X. Greenough, 62, former as- 
sistant principal of the Oshkosh High 
School, died suddenly in Madison 
Nov. 6. A graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin Mr. Greenough taught in 
Oklahoma before joining the faculty of 
the Oshkosh High School. He retired in 
June 1950. 


Ishmael Bratt, a teacher for 31 years 
at the Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
School, passed away suddenly Oct. 18. 
He attended the old Milwaukee Normal 
School and began his teaching career 
at Berlin, Wis. After he joined the 
MVAS in 1920 he received his degree 
from Marquette University. 

* * * 

Albert F. Johnson, 58, died at his 
home in Kenosha, June 20, following a 
heart attack. He was graduated from 
Oshkosh STC and taught in Beloit be- 
fore becoming a teacher in the Ke- 
nosha Vocational School in 1944. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


7 


Suggestions 


we hope you find interesting and useful 





"Best Brownies in America” 


Brownies are always popular. These espe- 
cially because they are the particular type of 
| great big “juicy” Brownie—extra choco- 
| latey and thick. And they can be served for 


Anything that tastes so good might be just 
| the thing for your pra for a money-raiser. 


| You might even enjoy giving these 
| Brownies a whirl to treat 

| yourself, your family or friends, 

| They are not hard to make 

| and don’t take a lot of time or 


| fussing over. 


Z 
The smooth, enjoyable chewing of delicious 
| WRIGLEY’ S SPEARMINT GUM is such a natural 
| pleasure no wonder this little, inexpensive treat is so 
popular. The refreshing flavor gives you a little 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| lift. And, chewing helps keep teeth bright. 


| arefreshment or a dessert all by themselves. 



















Easy to make these 
“Best Brownies” 


Y, c. butter, creamed 
lc. sugar 2 eggs, slightly beaten 
1 tsp. vanilla % c. sifted flour 
24 c. nut meats 
2 sq. bitter chocolate, melted 


Add sugar to the creamed butter. 
Mix in eggs. Add the vanilla. 
Stir in the flour. 
Add chocolate and 
nuts. Use 8” pan 
lined with wax 
paper. Bake 25 
min. 325° F. pre- 
heated. TIP—Don’t 
over bake. These are 
the new ‘“Under- 
done” Brownies. 
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What Do Administrators and 
Teachers Expect of Each Other? 


John Ackerman and Lowell E. Grant of Flint, Michigan, 
Public Schools suggest some tension reducing practices 
that good teachers expect of administrators and admin- 
istrators expect of good teachers in their dealings. 


OOD teachers and adminis- 

trators like a genuine give- 
and-take relationship; where ad- 
ministrative procedure, teaching 
principles, and teaching devices 
are open to discussion and criti- 
cism; where teaching is a coop- 
erative venture, and where teach- 
ers meet their administrator on 
comfortable common grounds of 
democracy, humanity, and de- 
cency. 

Good teachers are chiefly inter- 
ested in having made available to 
them resource materials for their 
own improvement. They like to 
have a part in determining poli- 
cies, selecting textbooks, arrang- 
ing courses of study. 

Good teachers like to have 
their administrators go to bat for 
them against uninformed, indif- 
ferent, or antagonistic parents or 
students and the general public, 
on fundamental educational prob- 
lems and needs in order to secure 
conditions which will make for 
better learning situations. 

Good teachers like to have 
teacher-criticism regarded as a 
subjective evaluation in which 
the temperament, personality, 
and emotions of the evaluator are 
involved. They like to have the 
evaluator temper his convictions 
with doubts and agree that diver- 
sity in personality, point of view, 
etc. point to more than one way 
to teach. 

Good teachers and administra- 
tors like to receive praise and en- 
couragement. Just to say, “That 
was a nice job you did, Miss 
Smith,” gives the teacher and ad- 
ministrator a feeling of confi- 
dence, a sense of achievement, 
and a conviction that teaching 
after all is a rewarding experi- 
ence. 

Good teachers like to have their 
administrators consider the fac- 
tors of health, personality, tal- 
ents, capacities, and preparation 
when assignments and judgments 
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are made. Teachers and admin- 
istrators do not like to be blamed 
for conditions and circumstances 
beyond their control. 

Good teachers and administra- 


tors like to share their difficulties 
and troubles as well as their fun. 
They look to each other for intel- 
lectual challenge and leadership 
in the common solution of appar- 
ently insoluble problems. 


Good teachers like to be judged 
on those broad fundamentals 
which make for effective teach- 
ing; sympathy, specific aim, 
sound scholarship, good question- 
ing, student interest, thoughtful 
response—this judgment to be 
based on a generous number of 


full period visitations. 





WEA Honor Koll 


In the October Journal we published a list of 113 city, seven 
county normal, and two county school systems which had attained 
the distinction of 100 percent membership in the WEA for 1951-52. 
In this issue we are pleased to add to that honor roll 157 city, ten 
county, and four county normal school systems and two other educa- 


tional units. 


CITIES Frederic 
Adams-Friendship a 
Grade Gilman 
Albany Glenbeulah 
Amberg Goodman 


Amherst-Tomorrow Grafton 


River School Green Bay 
Ashland Green Bay Voc. 
Avoca Greenbush 
Baraboo Greendale 
Barron Highland 
Bear Creek Hillsboro 
Beaver Dam Holmen 
Black Earth Horicon 
Black River Falls Howards Grove 
Bloomington Hudson 
Blue River Ithaca H. S. 
Boscobel Janesville 
Brandon Johnson Creek 
Brillion Juneau 
Brooklyn Kaukauna 
Burlington Kendall 
Cambria Kewaunee 
Cambridge Kiel 
Campbellsport Ladysmith 
Cascade Lake Mills 
Cashton Laona 
Cassville Lancaster 
Chippewa Falls Lena 
Clinton ; Lime Ridge H. S. 
Coleman Loyal 
Columbus Mapledale 
Cornell Marathon H. S. 
Crandon Marinette 
Darien Marion 
Darlington Markesan 
Deerfield Marshfield 
Delavan Mauston 
Dorchester Medford 
Durand Mellen 
Elkhorn Menasha 
Elmwood Merrill 
Fall River Milltown 
Fish Creek Milton 
Fond du Lac Monroe 
Fox Lake Monticello 


Mukwonago Wabeno 
Necedah Walworth 
Neillsville Washburn 
Nekoosa Waterford H. S. 
Nelson Watertown 

New Diggings Waukesha 

New Glarus Waupun 

New London Wausau 

Niagara Wausaukee 


Norris Foundation Wauwatosa 
North Fond du Lac West Bend 


Norwalk Westfield Grade 
Oconomowoc Weyauwega 
Oconto Whitefish Bay 
Oconto Falls White Lake 
Onalaska Williams Bay 
Ontario Wilmot 
Orfordville Winter 

Oxford Wisconsin Rapids 
Pewaukee Wittenberg 
Pigeon River Wrightstown 
Plainfield 

Platteville COUNTIES 
Plymouth Ashland 
Portage Burnett 

Prairie du Chien  Forence 

Racine Voc. lowa 

Random Lake Juneau 
Readstown Marathon 

Rib Lake Pepin 

Rice Lake Sawyer 
Richland Center Shawano 
Rosendale Sheboygan 
Rosholt 

Sheboygan COUNTY 
Shiocton NORMALS 
Shorewood 

Siren Barron 

South Milwaukee Door—Kewaunee 
South Wayne Green 

Stevens Point Richland 
Sturgeon Bay 

Sun Prairie OTHERS 
Thorp Wisconsin School 
Union Grove for Girls 
Unity Department of Pub- 
Valders lic Instruction 
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YOURS for the asking 


You may help us to get the material 
to. you quicker by: (1) printing your 
name and address clearly; (2) writing 
out the address in full—without ab- 
breviations and; (3) heeding any limi- 
tations the producers have indicated 
for the distribution of their material. 
13. Aids to a Health and Nutrition 


Program is a revised edition of a 
catalog listing the materials 
planned to meet in a practical way 
the needs of the academic teacher, 
the specialist, and. the administra- 
tor, and suggesting the effective 
ways to develop a community-school 
program in nutrition education. 
(General Mills) 


How to Prepare for a Career in 
Science . . . for high school stu- 
dents, suggests subjects to study, 
developing skills and aptitudes, im- 
portance of human relations, op- 
portunities and starting salaries in 
scientific careers. Simply written, 
illustrated with drawings, 16-page 
pamphlet by Dr. H. B. Hass, Man- 
ager Research & Development 
GAF, formerly head of Chemistry 
Dept., Purdue University. Every 
science teacher will want to dis- 
tribute to the class. (General Ani- 
line & Film Corporation) 





18. 


20. The Genie Story A 16-page full- 
color book in which a Genie shows 
a schoolboy the part that Coal 
plays in our daily lives. (Bitumi- 
nous Coal Institute) 


23. More Brilliant Projection in a 
brief, interesting way answers for 
the projector user such- questions 
as seating arrangement, care of the 
lenses, what type screen is best, 
audience capacity, care and han- 
dling of audiences, and many 
others. If you use a projector, you 
will want this booklet. (Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp.) 


The Railroad Story A 82-page 
booklet emphasizing railroad re- 
search and scientific progress. Con- 
tains pictures, maps, charts, 
graphs. Especially prepared for 
classroom use in science, geog- 
raphy, history, economics, trans- 
portation, and commercial subjects. 
For upper grades and high school. 
Available in quantities. Single 
copies of special Manual for teach- 
ers. (Association of American Rail- 


roads) 
che 


7. Facts about Color Television A 16- 
page booklet explaining the status 
of color television. The 12 ques- 
tions and answers give authorita- 
tive information on this much dis- 
cussed question of color television. 
(Radio Corporation of America) 


26. 
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Q Merry Christmas 
and a 


Happy and Secure New Year 


Your Group Insurance representatives want to wish you all a 
very Merry Christmas. 


We also hope that the coming year will be both happy and 
secure for you. If your income is secure from loss due to an un- 
expected accident or illness, your chances of a happy year are 
good. Remember, disability is no respecter of persons. It is better 


to be protected than sorry. 


If you are not now a member of your local association’s group 
accident and health insurance, make it a New Year’s resolution 


to take advantage of this opportunity to protect your income. 
For information write to 
WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
404 INSURANCE BLDG., MADISON, WISCONSIN 
or 
Washington National Insurance Co. 


7 Madison Office: 
520 Tenney Building, Madison, Wisconsin 





------—--- 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
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These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your specialists. 








Overcoming Fear (Sound; 14 min.; 
$2.50 T; Use: Guid., J, S; Teach., C; 
Clubs, J, A) 

Presents realistically and sympathet- 
ically the problem of fear in its social 


CLVUOE 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


CHRISTMAS 


Color Santa and bricks with 
“Crayola”, the crayons most teach- 
ers prefer because they are water- 
proof, permanent and never smudge. 
Paste white cotton for Santa’s beard, 

cuff and around eap. 
Make 2” 


candy or nuts, larger 


square for 


to hold gift cookies, 
Christmas cards or to 


use as a grab bag. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr: 
& Robert M. Humphrey 
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relationships. Shows a boy struggling 
with his fear of the water as he 
attempts to learn to swim. Pictures his 
frustration and self-condemnation 
until helped by an instructor to a bet- 
ter understanding of fear and courage. 
Gradually overcomes fears and learns 
to swim. (Coronet) 


You Can Beat the A-Bomb (Sound; 
20 min.; $3.50 GI; Use: Citizenship, 
J; Gen. Scu.,.'J; Health, J, S, €; 
Safety, J, S, C; Soc. Probs., S; Soc. 
St., J; Teach., C; Clubs, J, A) 
Shows steps to be taken for protec- 

tion in the event of atomic attack. Pic- 

tures safety procedures indoors or out 
both when warning has been given, 
and in the event of surprise attack. 

Demonstrates different procedures for 

air burst and underwater burst. Dis- 

pels groundless fears of the bomb but 
treats problem in a positive objective 
manner. (McGraw-Hill) 


United Nations and World Disputes 
(Sound; 21 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Citi- 
zenship, J; Far East. Hist., C; Poll. 
Sci., C; Soc. Probs., S; Soc. St,, J; 
U.S. Hist., S; World Hist., S; Clubs, 
ee, 

Traces background and formation 
of the United Nations organization and 
reviews four major disputes since 1945 
in which the UN has promoted peace- 
ful solutions. Demonstrates UN activ- 
ities in Indonesia, Palestine, India and 
Korea. Illustrates both necessity for 
and effectiveness of international or- 
ganization to protect world peace. 
(Castle—U. S. Army) 


Learning From Class Discussion 
(Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: 
Eng., J, S; Guid., S; Speech, S, C; 
Teach. C; Clubs A) 

Illustrates the characteristics and 
the ingredients of a good class discus- 
sion. Describes a good discussion as 
something between just listening and 


“spouting.”” Emphasizes the chief ele- 


ments as shared experiences, shared’ 


facts, questions to provoke thought, 
and a congenial atmosphere. Points 
out values to participants of prepara- 
tion, taking part, and keeping an open 
mind. (Coronet) 


Appreciating Our Parents (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Guid., I; Lang. 
Arts, I; Clubs, J) 

A soliloquy of a boy who suddenly 
discovers all that his parents do for 
him. Shows the many tasks that mother 
performs, and the hard work father 
does to provide a living. Stresses family 
teamwork and the ways in which 
youngsters can help. (Coronet) 


Introduction to Physics (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Gen. Sei. J; 
Guid., S, C; Physics, S) 

Describes what physics is for the 
beginning student or for pupils trying 
to decide upon courses of study. Shows 
physics as a study of force, motion, and 
energy found in many forms in daily 
life. Gives overview of five chief divi- 
sions—mechanics, heat, sound, light, 
and electricity. (Coronet) 


Communism (Sound; 30 min.; $2.50 
T; Use: Citizenship J; Eur. Hist., 
S; Pol. Sci., C; Soc. Probs., S; Soe. 
St, J; U.S. Hist, S; World Hist., 
S; Clubs, A) 

Traces history and methods of com- 
munist development in Russia and the 
United States. Illustrates conditions 
under which communism takes root and 
various techniques of infiltration into 
political and “front” organizations. 
Stresses communist efforts and methods 
employed to undermine labor unions 
and to weaken the armed services. 
Points out need for distinction between 
democratic differences of opinion and 
communist sympathies. (Castle—U. S. 
Army) 
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Reprinted by permission from the Cosmopolitan magazine. 
“The play’s been changed, Mommy. I’m to be a dandelion instead of a fairy.” 
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The Girl’s Daily Life 

The Girls Daily Life, copyrighted 
originally in 1944, has been revised 
with all material brought up to date. 
The objective continues to be the devel- 
opment of good standards of living and 
appreciation of the value of personal 
and social development in the high 
school girl. The authors, all of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have presented a compre- 
hensive treatment of food, clothing, 
health, personality development, good 
grooming, use of leisure time, business 
behavior, marriage, entertaining, and 
citizenship. It is well illustrated with 
appropriate photographs and drawings. 
J. B. Lippincott and Co. 


Teaching the Language Arts 


The authors Willard F. Tidyman, 
professor of education, State College, 
Fresno, Calif., and Margaret Butter- 
field, instructor of education, State 
Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y., have 
designed this text to meet the needs 
of teachers in organizing and conduct- 
ing a program of instruction in lan- 
guage. The first and last portions of 
the book deal with general principles, 
while intermediate chapters are de- 
voted to the handling of specific phases 
of the language program, including 
oral and written work, grammar, spell- 
ing, and handwriting. Thought-provok- 


ing questions and practical exercises 
are provided thruout the text. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Health in Schcols 


The 1942 Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
has been revised and has just been 
released. It presents new materials and 
emphases. One of the major theses un- 
derlying this revision is that “schools 
should make a difference.” In the vol- 
ume stress is placed upon mental health 
as a necessary part of a complete school 
health program which deals with the 
whole child. Angus B. Rothwell, Mani- 
towoc superintendent of schools, was a 
member of the Commission on Health 
in Schools, which was responsible for 
the preparation of the yearbook. 
American Association of 

School Administrators 


$4.50 


$4.00 


Science for Modern Living 
Science for Modern Living is a series 
of science texts for grades 1-9, pre- 
pared by experienced teachers in the 
field of science in the grades and junior 


high school. Victor Smith, a member 


of the General Science Department at 
the Ramsey Junior High School, Min- 
neapolis, appears as an author in each 
of the series. Along the Way, Grade 1, 
Under the Sun Grade 2, Around the 
Clock, Grade 3 have as co-author Kath- 


erine Clarke, principal of the Meramen 
School, Clayton, Mo. Barbara Hender- 
son, director of intermediate education 
in the Kansas City Public Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is co-author with Mr. 
Smith in Across the Land, Grade 4, 
Through the Seasons, Grade 5, and 
Beneath the Skies, Grade 6. W. E. 
Jones, member of the science depart- 
ment of the Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, IIl., is co-author for 
Exploring Modern Science, Grade 7, 
Enjoying Modern Science, Grade 8, and 
Using Modern Science, Grade 9. Each 
book in the series besides teaching 
science principles guides the pupil to- 
ward realizing that science is a way 
of living and of thinking. All are or- 
ganized in study units and all contain 
color and black and white illustrations. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


A Treasury of Hero Stories 


For the pupil interested in stories 
of heroes and heroines of many lands 
and many ages with particular empha- 
sis on those of America, The Treasury 
of Hero Stories will supply a selected 
list for boys and girls age 8-13. Each 
story is accompanied with a full page 
drawing portraying the central action 
of the tale. He will meet such charac- 
ters as Daniel Boone, Patrick Henry, 
Booker T. Washington, David Living- 
stone, and Florence Nightingale. The 
stories written by Joanna Strong and 
Tom B. Leonard are exciting as well 
as instructive. 

Hart Publishing Co. $2.50 
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Announcing a new arithmetic series for grades 3-8 


Growth in Arithmetic 


by JOHN R. CLARK, CHARLOTTE W. JUNGE, HAROLD E. MOSER, and ROLLAND R. SMITH 


New in content—in method—in format. 
Arithmetic that makes sense, insuring: 


=> Growth in power to reason independently 
=> Growth in power to discover and formulate meanings 
ma Growth in power to compute accurately and rapidly 
=> Growth in ability to solve problems 








Back of the number competence achieved by pupils who use 
Growth in Arithmetic will be growth in understanding of the 
number system, of basic concepts and processes. 


World 
Book 
Company 





2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
James W. Farrey, State Representative 
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Tours to Europe 
We handle Brownell, Campus, Cook, 
Happiness, Simmons-—Gateway, and 
Vanderbilt tours. Write today for 
information. 


PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 


Evansville, Wisconsin 


The Teachers’ Agent 








SCHOOL LUNCH 
TICKETS 


for Grade and High School 
Students and Adults 
Meet State and Federal Requirements 


Write for Samples and Prices 


WELLS PRINTING CO. 


121 W. MAIN ST. MADISON, WIS. 











A Boost for the Journal’s Advertisers 
is a Boost for Your Association. 


Olson’s Campus Tours pre- 
sent the most complete pro- 
gram of personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE Tours, offering 

YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent 
sailings Mar. thru. Sept. in 
QUEEN ELIZABETH or MARY, 
48 days. Tourist Class only 
$1265 up. DELUXE Cabin Class 
only $1465 up. Don’t delay. 
Write today for folders CS-52. 
39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III. 
or your local travel agent 


LSON'S 








BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


4 ° Se by (6, 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 


Who Laughs Last 

“Doctor,” said the sick man, “the 
other doctors seem to differ from you 
in their diagnosis of the case.” 

“T know,” replied the physician cheer- 
fully, “but the postmortem will show 
that I am right.” 


Final Exams 
Two little girls were discussing their 
families. “Why does your grandmother 
read the Bible so much?” asked one. 
“T think,” said the other little girl, 
“that she is cramming for her finals.” 


No Exceptions 

Straight. “How many = successful 
jumps must a paratrooper make before 
he goes into combat?” 

Comic. “All of ’em.” 


Something to Remember 
Doctor (to patient): “You’ve had a 
pretty close call. It’s only your strong 
constitution that pulled you thru.” 
Patient: “Well, doctor, remember 
that when you make out your bill.” 


Modern Youth 

Officer (to man pacing sidewalk at 3 
o’clock in the morning): “What are you 
doing here?” 

Gentleman: “I forgot my key, officer, 
and I’m waiting for my children to 
come home and let me in.” 


Finis 

Mike: “Has your wife changed very 
much since you married her?” 

Jake: “I'll say so—my habits, my 
friends, and my hours.” 


Believe It or Not 

Tourist: “How does the land lie out 
this way, stranger?” 

Native: “It ain’t the land that lies, 
mister; it’s the real estate agents.” 


Ele Tre Clark 
Elen 





0 EE 
“Will you write down all the cute things he says so 
1 can add them to my book?" 











Reprinted by permission of George Clark and 
the Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate. 


Matter of Time : 

Bus Driver (to little girl): “You’re ~ 
only six? When will you be seven?” ~ 
Little Girl: “As soon as I get off the © 
bus.” : 


A Model ‘ 

“What’s the matter?” a cohort asked ~ 
a raging salesman. : 

“Matter?” he sputtered, “My boss 
called me a model salesman, so I looked 
up the word ‘model’ in the dictionary. 
It said, ‘a small imitation of the real 
thing!’ ” 


Apt Student 

“Whoever taught you that dreadful 
word?” Willie’s mother asked. 

“Santa Claus,” he answered right- 
eously. 

“Santa Claus!” his mother exclaimed, 

“Yes, Mama,” he explained, “last 
Christmas Eve when he fell over the 
chair in the living room on his way to 
the tree.” 


Point of View 

“Dad, what is a traitor in politics?” 

“A traitor, my son, is a man who 
leaves our party and goes over to the 
other side.” 

“Then what is a man who leaves the 
other party and comes over to our 
side?” 

“A convert, my boy.” 


What Exchange? 

Smith was sitting down to breakfast 
one morning when he was astounded 
to see in the paper an announcement 
of his own death. 

He rang up his friend Jones at once, 
“Hello, Jones,’ he shouted excitedly, 
“Have you seen the announcement of 
my death in the paper?” 

“Yes,” replied Jones. “Where are you 
speaking from?” 


Should Hang His Head 

They laid the unconscious man out 
on the Station house floor, and the doc- 
tor examined him, while the cop who 
brought him in stood by. The doctor 
finished and rose. “That man’s been 
drugged.” 

The cop hung his head. “It’s my 
fault sir. I drug him six blocks.” 
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